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‘His book, as a biography of the King, is easily the best that there has been.’ 
CHRISTOPHER HOBHOUSE in the SUNDAY TIMES 
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A STUDY OF KING GEORGE Ill by C. FE. VULLIAMY 


| ‘Jt is a pleasure to read such an artistic, sympathetic, and humane book.’ 
4 KEITH FEILING in the leading book review in the SPECTATOR, January 9 
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‘The scope and precision of his skill in From the Greek tyrants to Hitler and Salazar 
character-drawing are the most remarkable —a study of dictatorship as a recurrent force 
features of his book.’ The OBSERVER — 8s.61. net in history, ancient and modern. 10s. Od. 


Child of Light The Muse in Chains 


MRS. J. L. GARVIN | STEPHEN POTTER 


‘A singularly sincere, moving and beautiful Pedagogy and English Literature. No teacher 
3 novel. It is also an extremely amusing one. or student in the schools of English Literature 
Be The OBSERVER 7s. 6d. net should fail to read this book. 7s. Ou. 


Ten Days Off Life in a Noble Household 
GLORGE DUNN | GLADYS SCOTT THOMSON 
‘Lovely as much of his descriptive writing 
is, the greatest fascination of his book lies 
in its ardess picture of a character... 
Cc. DAY LEWIS Ts. 6d. 


1641—1700. A detailed and vivid picture 
of everyday lite in a seventeenth century 
household. lilustrated 12s. Od. 
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Japanese Lady in Europe 
HARUKO ICHIKAWA Introduction by WILLIAM PLOMER 


‘The book is full of enchanting scenes and wise observations. The OBSERVER 





‘A charmingly individual travel diary. She brings to her comments and impressions 
a sensibility that is both of marked feminine alertness and of unusual cultivation in 
the aesthetic sense of Japanese tradition. Hers is a receptive and subtle gift of 
observation.’ The TIMES 10s. Od. 
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— so Kipling entitled this frank discovery of himself and of his work. 


Tamous figures pass and re-pass as in life through his animated 






narrative. Burne-Jones; William Morris (‘Uncle Topsy’); Henley; 






Hardy ; Gosse; Rider Haggard; General Booth (‘ Young feller, how’s 






your soul?’); Theodore Roosevelt ; Jameson; Rhodes (‘ What am I 






trying to express ? Say it, say it!”); and Smuts, who said that ‘ being 






hunted about the veldt on a pony made a man think quickly, and 






perhaps Mr. Balfour (as he was then) would have been the better for 






that same experience.’ 






In these Memoirs— Kipling’s last gift to the world—the art of the 
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HE first anniversary of the death of King George V 
fell on Wednesday. Memory ranges back to 
“those days of splendour and sadness in Westminster 
Hall and St. George’s Chapel, and holds imprisoned 
jn particular the picture of the four royal brothers who 
walked behind their father’s coffin in the simple proces- 
‘sion from King’s Cross to Westminster and again in 
he sombre and stately progress from Westminster to 
Vindsor. The sympathies of a united nation were 
ith King Edward as he took up the burden which 
e later declared too great to carry. They were with 
him still, shot through with sadness and regret, as he 
esolved to lay it down. Of the rightness of the 
=course that has been taken, as compared with the course 
the King would have chosen, there can be no question. 
A strange interlude is over, and as the nation recalls 
“the sovereign it lost a year ago it acclaims as his successor 
n spirit as well as flesh the sovereign on whom so 
Hunexpectedly the burden of kingship was laid six weeks 
pago. In that brief period, by a miracle of response 
throughout the Empire, King George VI has been set 
as firmly on the throne as his father was after a quarter 
sof a century of rule. An anniversary that might have 
stirred unhappy and uneasy thoughts sends our minds 
ack only to a reign well ended and forward only to a 
Teign as well begun—and with thankfulness for both. 





* * * * 


‘Mr. Eden on Spain 

» The speech delivered by Mr. Eden in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday on the eve of his departure for 
PGeneva covered a wide field. He justified, by no means 
7 to the full satisfaction of the House, the belated applica- 
tion of the Foreign Enlistment Act to the Spanish 
scontlict by the disclosure that if some British volunteers 
have enlisted (as they unquestionably have) from 
Principle, others have gone under the lure of lavish 
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financial offers. He stated his own conviction, which 
there is every reason to regard as well founded, that no 
Spaniard on either side in the present conflict would 
submit to foreign domination after the struggle is over ; 
and, with obvious reference to Signor Mussolini’s remark 
to a Volkischer Beobachter interviewer that the establish- 
ment of a Soviet Republic in Catalonia would obviously 
involve a change in the status quo within the meaning of 
the Anglo-Italian agreement, the Foreign Secretary 
declared categorically that “there is no word, no line, 
no comma in the Anglo-Italian Declaration which could 
give any foreign Power a right to intervene in Spain, 
whatever the complexion of the government in any part 
of that country.” It is well to have that explicit declara- 
tion put plainly on record, but that Signor Mussolini 
can interpret the Declaration one way and Mr. Eden 
another is disconcerting. 


ba * 


The Choice Before Germany 

But much the most important passage in the Foreign 
Secretary’s speech was that devoted to the discussion 
of Germany’s intentions. The peace of Europe lies in 
her hands, but we cannot have even peace on terms 
dictated by Germany. Equality is denied her by no 
one; even the colonial question can be discussed if 
she has a case to make; if her economic difficulties 
can be cased by the co-operation of this or any other 
democratic country it can be had for the asking— 
but she refuses to take part in the League inquiry into 
aecess to raw materials, On both material and moral 
grounds economic co-operation can only be forthcoming 
if it is accompanied by co-operation in the limitation 
and reduction of armaments. Neither can this country 
have any part in a war of political creeds. We have 
no use for extremists either of the Right or of the Left, 
and if Germany still cherishes hopes of finding an alliance 


* 
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here for an anti-Bolshevik campaign .it is time that, 
in the interests of reality, she abandoned them. What 
is needed in Europe is genuine co-operation by all States, 
directed against no State, and involving interference in 
no State’s internal affairs. On that basis, as Mr. Eden 
said, true peace can be established in Europe, and 
no State would benefit by it more than Germany. The 
first earnest of goodwill would be co-operation to enforce 
real non-intervention in Spain. 

* * * * 


Roosevelt’s Second Inaugural 

The second inaugural address which President 
Roosevelt delivered on Wednesday followed great pre- 
cedents—Lincoln’s and Wilson’s among them. It was 
conspicuous for its absence of any mention of foreign 
affairs, except for the customary reference to the United 
States as “the good neighbour,” and consisted of an 
eloquent and emphatic declaration of the President’s 
resolve to go forward, along the lines of the New Deal, 
in the flight against privilege and the defence of the 
economically oppressed. The address was the call of a 
leader, and the goal to be attained was marked out 
clearly —* the test of our progress is not whether we add 
more to the abundance of those who have much; it is 
whether we provide enough for those who have too little ” 
—but how the obstacles in the way of its attainment are 
to be surmounted is left obscure. The President’s 
references to the Constitution of 1787, whose 150th 
anniversary is this year being celebrated, could not 
obliterate the memory of the use made of that Constitu- 
tion during the President’s first term to frustrate all the 
President’s cherished purposes. The question whether 
the Constitution must be amended, or whether it can in 
some way be circumvented in Mr. Roosevelt’s second 
term as it could not in his first term remains. 

* * * * 

Anglo-Canadian Trade 

In the speech from the Throne at the opening of the 
Canadian Parliament last week, the Governor-General, 
Lord Tweedsmuir, was able to announce that the Govern- 
ment had reached an agreement in principle with the 
United Kingdom on the renewal of the Anglo-Canadian 
trade pact. This puts an end to the anxiety aroused 
in some quarters by the delay in bringing to a conclusion 
the negotiations which were begun last summer. It was 
thought that Canada hesitated to make concessions which 
might be useful as a bargaining weapon with the United 
States; on the other hand, it is probable that Mr. 
Runciman’s visit to America, which, it is hoped, may be 
the preliminary to an Anglo-American trade agreement, 
has had an effect in bringing the conversations with 
Canada to a head. Mr. Mackenzie King, the Liberal 
Prime Minister, has often enunciated the principles which 
he wishes to apply to Anglo-Canadian trade. A new 
agreement should be a move towards free trade; it 
should give the United Kingdom a fairer bargain than she 
secured under the Ottawa agreements; and it should 
operate by reducing tariffs on United Kingdom products 
rather than by raising them on those of other countries. 
If the new agreement embodies this principle, it is assured 
of a grateful welcome in this country. 

* * ** ** 


The Dockyard Dismissals 

No one can suggest that the letter addressed by Mr. 
Ernest Bevin, as secretary of the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union, regarding the dismissals at Devonport 
Dockyard is either intemperate in its tone or un- 
reasonable in its main tenor. It is contrary to all 


ideas of justice that men in Government employ should 
be dismissed from posts which they have held tor years 
not merely without being allowed to make their defence 





but without even knowing what the charge ari 
them is. The case put by Sir Samuel Hoare jn insti 
tion of the action taken is that the public inte 
demanded it, that the public interest equally fortiy 
any public hearing or even the formulation of a ch, 
and that he himself declined to act till a body of expe 
enced officials, some of them unconnected with ty 
Admiralty, had carried out an exhaustive inVestigatia 
That statement cannot be disregarded. There have beg 
several cases of sabotage in dockyards in recent Mont 
some of them at Devonport, and there are always 

bilities of espionage. In spite of that it would be highi 
unsatisfactory to leave the matter where it js, jf 
asking that the facts in the case should be investigaly! 
“and made known,” Mr. Bevin goes too far; jt mr | 
be extremely undesirable to make them known, }j 
the solicitude of the Labour Party for the public inte 
in such a matter as this is as great as the Government; 
Mr. Alexander, the Labour First Lord, would no Ti 
tolerate subversive activity than Sir Samuel How 
and it would be entirely proper, and might well sat, 
Mr. Bevin, if Sir Samuel saw fit to take Mr. Alexanis 
into his confidence. An alternative course would } 
to arrange a private enquiry by such a man ag [qj 
Sankey. The nation would readily accept his verdict, 








* * * * 
The German Catholics 

Since the anniversary of Herr Hitler’s accession { 
office, January 30th, falls on a Saturday, the day of th 


week customarily chosen by the Fiihrer for his moie 


dramatic announcements to the world, it is not surprisiy 
that its advent should be awaited with some curiosity 
So far as the report is true that Herr Hitler’s speed 
will be devoted mainly to internal affairs, it is await 


with considerable apprehension by Roman Catholic © 
for the struggle between the Nazi Party and the Chin 


shows no sign of abating. It is ominous that He 
Julius Streicher, editor of the notorious Stiirmer, flustel 


with his achievements in the anti-Semite field, is tumiy fy 


his vitriolic attacks on the Catholic Church. 


fight is for the minds of the young, and all the signs a 


that victory will go to Herr Baldur von Schirach’s Hitle. 
jugend. Even in his precarious state of health the Pox 
nerved himself this week to receive five German Cardinal 
and Bishops and discuss the outlook with them. Th 
struggle for the child in Italy ended in a not unreasonable 
compromise, and a settlement on that basis in Germai 
would no doubt be welcomed by the Church. But the 
true Nazi believes in the worship of nothing but the 
State, and unless the Roman Catholic and_ Protestatt 
Churches are prepared for a resistance that might k 
carried to the point of martyrdom, their fate is likey 
to be progressive surrender to pagan forces. 
* x * * 

The Communists’ Allies 

If the three tailors of Tooley Street had been nitt 
they would have outnumbered by three the representatiet 
of the newly-formed Left Wing United Front. in the 
House of Commons. Sir Stafford Cripps  is_ thet, 
unsupported, to represent the Socialist League; ‘ft 
Gallacher there, unsupported, to represent tht 
Communists; and Mr. James Maxton, with no fewe 
than three followers, to represent the Independet! 
Labour Party. This, combined with the fact that the 
Socialist League’s decision to join the United Front we 
only taken by a majority of about three to two (th 
actual vote was 56 to 38); that this will probably me! 
a split in the League ; that the actual membership of the 


three constituent bodies appears to be not much ove | 


10,000; and that the Socialist League and the LLP. 
have both been steadily declining in influence in the ls 
three or four years is the measure of the real significant 
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of the new move. The new body is stronger in personnel 
than in numbers, but if the leaders in question have not 
been able to do more than they have done for the consti- 
tuent bodies there is no particular reason why they should 
succeed better on a common platform. 

x * * 


Certified Houses 

Since the War, and especially in the last few years, 
private houses at cheap prices have been built at an 
unprecedented rate. There are still too few of them, but, 
what is equally important, they are not always of good 
quality. The jerry-builder has flourished during the 
puilding boom, and to a man of small or moderate means 
it is a disaster to find that he has invested his savings 
in a house badly constructed out of poor materials. 
Without technical knowledge, he is at the mercy of the 
jerry-builder and acquires not an investment but a 
liability for life. At a luncheon last week, the National 
Federation of Building Trades Employers, with the 
support of architects and of the Ministry of Health, 
inaugurated the National House Builder’s Registration 
Council, which will administer a scheme to improve the 
standard of house building and keep it at a level set by 
The council will draw up a 


' minmum standard specification for ordinary houses, 
. register builders who underiake to conform to this 
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specification, and certify houses built in accordance with 


it; anyone who invests in such a house may be assured, 
without technical knowledge, that it is built by good 
workmanship and with sound material. It is to be hoped 
also that a certain standard of taste and design will be 
observed. 

* * * * 
Mr. Duff Cooper and Conscription 

Mr. Duff Cooper, the Minister for War, in a speech at 

a luncheon given by the Mayor of Wandsworth on 
Monday, has, it may be hoped, removed any lurking 
suspicion that the Government intended to introduce 
conscription in peace-time ; in fact, no reasonable man 
ever did entertain such suspicions. Mr, Duff Cooper 
stated that he did not contemplate, and never had con- 
templated, compulsory service except in war-time. It 
is just as well to have that said plainly, for there is no 
justification or necessity for such a step and no Govern- 
ment could afford to take it. If any national fears have 
arisen, they are the result of vague hints and alarms 
emanating from Mr. Duff Cooper and others as to what 
may happen unless there is an improvement in recruiting 
for the Regular Army. Too many oflicial speeches on 
recruiting have been couched in terms calculated to make 
people believe that anything may happen unless recruit- 
ing improves. Fortunately, Mr. Duff Cooper has come to 
see that the proper way to improve recruiting is to improve 
conditions in the Army. Improvements in the case of the 
Territorials have already begun to have the desired effect ; 
there is no shortage of recruits for the Navy, where 
conditions are more satisfactory. Even if there were 
no question of a recruiting shortage, all reasonable 
measures to raise standards of life and conditions of 
enlistment in the Regular Army ought to be taken. 

* * x * 


Next Week's ‘‘ Spectator ”’ 

There will appear in next weck’s issue of The Spectator 
the first of two articles by the two party-leaders in the 
London County Council on “ London Under Socialism ”’ ; 
a plea by Lord Eustace Perey for greater elasticity in 
the allocation of grants for the training of teachers ; 
Dr. Moritz Bonn’s second article on ‘“ America Today ” ; 
a discussion of “the Proletarian Novel,” by Sean 
O'Faolain ; and a review by R. C. K. Ensor of books 
on Tom Paine, the bicentenary of whose birth falls 
hext week, 





The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: Tuesday 
was a day of contrasts. At question time the dockyard 
dismissals raised a storm. No one indeed challenged 
the validity of Sir Samuel Hoare’s contention that it 
was impossible to state the reasons publicly, and that in 
the interests of the security of the State it was also 
impossible to hold a public inquiry. But this did not 
allay the feeling, which was by no means confined to 
one side of the House, that the men concerned should 
at least have been informed of the nature of the charges 
against them and given an opportunity of making their 
defence. After Mr, Attlee had announced that he 
would raise the matter again, the House passed to a 
somewhat dreary debate on Empire. migration arising 
out of the continuance of the Empire Settlement Act, 
1922. It was a topic that failed to enthuse, even though 
Sir Henry Page Croft and Mr. Annesley Somerville were 
almost dithyrambic about the great empty spaces 
waiting to be populated. From the Labour benches 
Mr. Aneurin Bevan urged that the case for migration 
was destroyed by recently-published calculations about 
the falling birth-rate. In sixty years our population 
would have shrunk to a mere 14,000,000. Why fill 
empty spaces in Canada in order to create them in 
Great Britain ? 

* * * * 


As was to be expected, the debate on Spain was a 
much more lively affair. Opinion was not so divided as 
might have appeared, for no speaker challenged the 
desirability of non-intervention provided it could be 
made effective. Nevertheless the clash of rival ideologies, 
which Mr. Eden again deplored, was evident throughout 
the evening. The Foreign Secretary himself spoke with 
more vigour than usual, and his appeal to Germany to 
choose the path of “ full and equal co-operation * was a 
fine piece of sustained eloquence. He was less effective 
in dealing with the Foreign Enlistment Act. Mr. 
Attlee complained that the Foreign Secretary was so 
anxious to preserve complete impartiality that he 
invariably treated the Government of Spain and that 
of General Franco side by side, as Governments of equal 
validity. But the most notable speech of the day 
came from Mr. Grenfell, who was one of the party of 
M.P.’s which recently visited Madrid. After developing 
the theme that the war in Spain was not a class-struggle 
but that all those with whom he spoke genuinely believed 
that they were fighting for constitutional liberty, he 
ended with a sentence which crystallised the case for 
his side: “You cannot keep the peace of Europe if 
you give ground all the way to the Nazis and Fascists.” 


x * * * 


The Livestock Industry Bill is a measure of a kind 
with which the House of Commons has become familiar 
in recent years. Farmers are to receive a_ perpetual 
subsidy in return for a measure of reorganisation, and 
powers are taken to control the volume of imports. No 
doubt it will produce the usual cleavage of opinion. 
Agricultural members on the Government side will 
demand still more assistance and less control, while the 
Socialists will object to the use of public funds for the 
maintenance of private enterprise. Mr. W. S. Morrison, 
who is in charge of the Bill, has been so often tipped in 
recent months as a future Prime Minister that one always 
wonders whether he can live up to his sudden reputation. 
But his speech on the second reading was an admirable 
exposition of a complicated set of proposals. Unlike 
his predecessor at the Ministry of Agriculture, who was 
inclined to be over-didactic, he speaks with an air of 
disarming reasonableness and resists the temptation to 
seore off interrupters. 
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THE INDIAN ELECTIONS 


OTING in the Indian provincial elections has 
begun. Bengal, the Punjab, Assam, Orissa, 
Bihar and the Central Provinces all poll this week ; 
the Frontier Province on February Ist, the United 
Provinces on February 8th, Bombay and Madras 
on February 15th. Thus, on the date of Provincial 
Autonomy, April Ist, the Governors of the eleven 
Indian Provinces will be in a position to instal the 
new Ministries in oflice, and the second stage—the 
first began in 1921—of the new political era in India 
will have begun. The present elections mark an 
important point in the process of inauguration, and 
they would have received more attention in_ this 
country if the public mind had not been engrossed 
by affairsnearer home. In the present circumstances 


of India the comparative inattention to these 
elections may be attributed to a belief in Great 


Britain that the part to be played here was already 
complete when the Act was passed; or it may be 
due to the fact that the public as a whole finds 
Indian politics too baffling to follow and leaves them 
with a sigh of relief to those who choose to concern 
themselves with such matters. 

But there is a further consideration which explains 
the absence of the dramatic element from the present 
Indian contests, and may be held to justify the 
belief that they are not “ news.” It is an undoubted 
fact that, for various reasons, the importance attached 
to the elections in India itself is not as great as 
their significance would seem to warrant. It would 
be natural to assume that the first elections under 
a régime of greatly expanded provincial autonomy 
should awake public interest in a high degree, and 
that the desire to take part in the new provincial 
legislatures and to compete for Ministerial office 
should have provoked political contests of an 
engrossing nature. But this expectation has not 
been realised, nor was it entertained by well-informed 
observers who have followed the recent course of 
Indian politics. It is true that the number and 
variety of candidates are as great as ever, and the 
often bizarre problems which the presiding officers 
have to solve are no fewer than before. None the 
less, there is little evidence to show that the Indian 
public regards any immediate issuc as critical, and 
the current of popular interest does not seem to be 
flowing at full strength. It is probable that the new 
Legislative Assemblies will meet in an atmosphere 
of political uncertainty and a mood of perplexed 
curiosity quite unlike the tense excitement which 
electrified the air in which their prototypes met 
in 1921. 

That the atmosphere is free from violent passion 
is all to the good. The Montagu-Chelmsford Con- 
stitution was very nearly~wrecked in the storm that 
raged in India during its earliest days. No such 
tempest threatens the early life of the Federal 
Union ; but there are factors in the present situation 
which. while they account for the comparative 
calm of today, are not to be read as indicating a 
barometer “set fair” for the immediate future. 
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There is a certain scepticism about Parliamentary 
institutions themselves, which is partly due to the 
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prevailing temper of the rest of the world, ay ith 
partly to the propaganda of the Congress Pyp long ji 
under Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. Something of th ovokil 





lack of vehemence in the present contest is due, 
divisions in the Congress itself, and much to th 
patent fact that the character of the new Feday 
Centre and not of the Provinces is the real jj 
of controversy. It is significant that the resolutig, 
of the Faizpur Conference—the fiftieth Christy, 
mecting of the Indian National Congress—had lity 
or no bearing on genuine Provincial issues; qj 
that the chief problem in all minds was hoy y 
preserve the facade of unity under the presyy 
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of controversial passions aroused by Pandit Nehnj all 
programme of Socialism. What emerged from Faizpa which t 
was an apparent refusal to accept the new Constity, yates. t) 
tion, coupled with the moral certainty that, by Apr] He put the 
some if not many prominent Congressmen will py Mr. | 
found in more than one Provincial Ministry. jects, 
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Once again, this is all to the good, even if it revegs 
the unreality of Indian politics. And it is to} 
hoped that members of the Congress Party yi 
take office, for they will bring to the Province 
Cabinets a power otherwise lacking, and they wil 
themselves begin to know for the first time whi 
an Indian problem really is for him who seeks tj 
solve it by political or administrative action. Th§ 
problems which will confront these — Provineil 



























Ministries will vary from one Province to another pIndustt 
but one thing they will have in common, for wp @™" | 
Province will be free from the besetting difficultisf The 
of finance. Some of them, eight in fact, will statfon the 
with special subventions from the Government of industt 
India; but, with or without such assistance, they © empha: 
will soon realise the truth of Lord Zetland’s warning F produc 
in his telegram to the Government of India, accepting F eyes, a 
the main conclusions of Sir Otto Niemeyer’s Report, & petual 
that “the financial administration of all provinesf on the 
will demand great caution.” Fortunately for then f cannot 

and for the Government of India, the rising value one. 
of India’s primary products must soon be reflected F gradua 
in a welcome increase in the public revenue ; ani ff especié 
in this respect the reforms of 1937 start upon thet R of tec 
course under somewhat better financial auspices Fare in 
than those of sixteen years ago. The experiment F of desi 
of diarchy, then begun, was starved of money and tl 
from the outset. The present stage opens with « of arti 
somewhat better financial prospect, even if the f shown 
immediate future must be one of prudent financid F marke 
husbandry. suprer 
The merits of the new Constitution have now jatticle 
passed out of the sphere of debate into the test d | design 
practice. The severity of the test will be greatest B" ¢ 
where Hindu-Moslem tension is strongest. Already 658 
0 sei: 





there are signs that this old feud will raise its head 











before Jong in Bengal, where orthodox Hinduist a vali 
deeply resents the Communal Award and _ will not might 
easily reconcile itself to a predominantly Moslem hong 
Government such as seems possible, if not probable ) Paris, 
In the Punjab the signs point to the electoral succes B Gre 
of the Unionist Party, formed under Sir Sikandet Band | 
Hayet Khan on an agrarian basis and representing indus 
an attempt to give economic problems precedentt Inter¢ 
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nver religious divisions. But, however the issue 

f religion is approached, we ean only hope that 
© . . . . “re i 

nse of Ministerial responsibility will be strong 


provoking it. This may seem 
verfection, and the early stages of provincial autonomy 
an hardly escape Communal trouble. What will 
xe new will be the incidence of responsibility. In 
he last resort, no doubt, the Governor would exercise 


is constitutional powers to save his province from 


HE citizens of London have by today become 

almost used to the gay advertisements with 
vhich the London Passenger Transport Board deco- 
rates the gloomy entrances to the Underground ; 
put they are still moved to pleasure and amusement 
by Mr. Nash’s landscapes, Mr. Wadsworth’s zoological 
bjects, and the works of the other admirable artists 
employed by the L.P.T.B. The surprise and atten- 
‘tion they arouse, amid the wastes of hoardings, is 
Nsufficient proof of their commercial value. Mr. 
HFrank Pick, who is vice-chairman of the L.P.T.B., 
is also chairman of the National Council of Art and 
Industry, appointed by the Board of Trade. He is 
iwell fitted, by his ideas and experience, for the 
E position, and the Council, under his chairmanship, 
thas now issued an admirable report on Design in 
UIndustry, with particular reference to the recruit- 
“ment, training and position of designers. 

The Report does not concern itself with insisting 
Pon the need for improving standards of design in 
vindustry. It is indeed hardly necessary by now to 
F cmphasise the ugliness of the large mass of industrial 
products. It is plain for everyone to see who uses his 
cyes, and to those who use them sharply it is a per- 
ppetual cause for irritation, like an unpleasant itch 
Son the face of the world. But the products of industry 
cannot be ignored, because they are essential to every- 
Fone, The Council’s report suggests that by now a 
[gradual improvement in their appearance is possible, 
Sespecially in England. Having mastered questions 
sof technique and production, large-scale producers 
“are in a position to pay greater attention to questions 
‘of design. The public itself desires an improvement ; 

and the enterprise of some firms, and the popularity 
of articles of good design imported from abroad, have 
shown that a decent appearance is in itself a highly 
marketable value. The Report remarks that the 
Supremacy of Paris and Vienna in the production of 
articles of fashion and luxury, and of industrial 
“designs, appears to be breaking down. Other countries 
are competing for that position, and it is for Great 
Britain also, with its great tradition of craftsmanship, 
to seize the opportunity. If seized, it would provide 
a valuable market for exports ; one result, perhaps, 
Hmight be the establishment in London of a world 
‘market for industrial designs such as now exists in 
Paris. 

Great changes, however, are first of all necessary, 
and especially in the relation of the designer to 
industry, On this subject the Report makes its most 
interesting and valuable remarks. At present the 
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slong lines which will abate conflict, instead of 
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to be a counsel of 
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the extreme penalty of disorder. But the very 
essence of the new régime is the responsibility of 
his Ministers, and through them the responsibility 
of the popular Chamber. An unexampled oppor- 
tunity is laid before India. It is by legislation and 
administration in the Provinces rather than at the 
centre that the lives of the mass of the people are 
directly touched. Indians who care genuinely for 
their country can do nothing better for it than by 
striving to make the Provincial legislatures a 
success. 


INDUSTRY 


designer falls into one of three groups. In most 
cases he is an employee of the firm, without artistic 
training, and produced from the ranks of the factory 
itself by what the Report calls “a process of in- 
breeding unsuitable to modern industry.” In other 
cases, he is a free-lance designer whose work is sold 
to the firm for adaptation to its own purposes, 
or an independant artist, himself a producer, who 
has been commissioned for a particular job. In cach 
vase, the designer occupies an inferior position 
in the factory. His work is regarded as in no way 
comparable in importance with that of the engineer, 
the technician or the salesman. Very often, he does 
not know for what purposes his design will be adapted, 
in what materials it will be worked out, by what 
machines and what technique the finished article 
will be produced. Still less, usually, does he know the 
conditions of salesmanship, of public demand, which 
have to be considered if the product is to be saleable ; 
or understand the technique of mass-production 
to which his design must be suitable. It is not 
surprising, in these circumstances, that the design 
should usually fit the finished article like a badly fitting 
suit, or that, as the Report says, temperately : “ the 
evidence which we have received suggests that one 
difficulty which has to be overcome is the existence 
of a certain amount of mistrust between artists and 
manufacturers.” They regard each other indeed as 
mutual enemies; yet what is needed is that they 
** should understand one another as partners in indus- 
trial production.” 

Whether this antipathy, today, can be overcome 
is a doubtful question, but the reasons for it are 
not to be found either in the nature of art or in the 
nature of mass-production. But if the designer 
is really to be a partner in production, he must 
have a responsible position in the industrial process, 
which will allow him to know the machines, the 
organisation, technique, materials, business methods 
which each contribute to the finished article to which 
he has to give a shape fitting its function and material. 
The Report is largely coneerned with practical 
methods, of training and employment, which will 
give the designer this position; but what is most 
remarkabie in it is the understanding of the artist, 
not as an isolated individual, but as a responsible 
agent in an industrial process which is working to 
single end; and that end is a finished article whose 
form springs naturally and gracefully from _ its 
material and its use. In this conception of the 
artist there is little that is new; the idea of him 
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as one in a community of workers, and of a work 
of art as the product of an infinitely varied pattern 
of work was preached long ago by William Morris 
and Ruskin, and realised in the building of the 
mediaeval cathedrals. What is valuable in the Report 
is the practical application of this idea to the tech- 
nique, material and organisation of industrial mass- 


HAVE received from a friend in Hankow some interest- 
ing notes bearing on the question, frequently asked, 
what the alleged Christianity of leading Chinese person- 
alities amounts to. Of the genuine sincerity of both 
General Chiang Kai-shek atid his wife there is, I am told, 
no doubt. Not long ago the British Consul-General 
was asked for a different version of the Old Testament 
for General Chiang “‘ as he was finding Jeremiah difficult 
in the particular Chinese version he was at that time daily 
reading.” (Not all of us find him simple in plain English.) 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek was using Moffatt’s trans- 
lation. “ Several years ago,” adds my correspondent, 
“General Feng Yu-hsiang (‘the Christian General ’) 
preached in a school chapel here, and we have never lost 
faith in his deep Christianity since then . . . General 
Chang Chih-chiang later preached in the same chapel, 
and he knew his Bible through and through.” The Chinese 
character is curious and complex—as the recent negotia- 
tions between Generals Chiang Kai-shek and Chang 
Hsuch-liang showed—and Christianity may not in all 
respects find the same expression in China as in the West, 
but these notes by an Englishman with long experience 
of Chinese life and thought are of undeniable interest 
end they are obviously important as well as interesting. 
* x * * 

The Lake District has its organised “ Friends,” and 
very admirable service they are doing it. It is high 
time the potential friends of Dartmoor got busy about 
the question of its preservation ; something, I am glad 
to see, is being done about the matter, but the project 
to create a reservoir in the Taw Valley still needs a 
good deal of fighting. Various aggressive hands have 
been laid on Dartmoor in the past, as derelict gunpowder 
works and derelict) peat-works and derelict) mine-shafts 


attest. The convict prison at Princetown is a disfigure- 
ment for miles around; the Artillery monopolise a 


wide area near Okehampton, though not continuously ; 
the advent of the motor-coach has made places like 
Widecombe and Dartmeet hideous to those who knew 
them thirty years ago. But with it all, Dartmoor is 
one of the few places in England where’ whoever will 
ean get far from roads and see Nature as it was a couple 
of thousand years ago. If there is a case for a National 
Park anywhere it is on Dartmoor,—though those parts 
of it belonging to the Duchy of Cornwall may, it is to 
be hoped, be considered safe from the worst kind of 
desecration anyhow. 
* * * * 

The small book by Francis Downman (Richards, 2s.) 
assailing the B.B.C. for its refusal to permit an adver- 
tisement of claret in its publications has a rather unex- 
pected interest. If the latter part of the booklet consists 
of a rather tedious attack on total abstainers generally, 
the earlier part, consisting of Mr. Downman’s spirited 
letters to the B.B.C. and the far-from-spirited replies of 
the officials of that organisation, is highly entertaining. 
The journalistic vigour of Mr. Downman, who describes 
himself modestly as a vintner, is surprising, till—equally 
surprising—a case of dual personality stands revealed. 
For there is, it seems, no Mr. Downman. A memorandum 
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production; in its perception also that Mode 
industry, despite its intinite division of lab 
is unified towards producing the finished atti 
which, if it is well produced, should express, by 
decency and propriety of its appearance no ls 
than by its utility, the unity of the process whig 


has created it. : 
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which emerged from the correspondence * is submittal} 
by Ernest Oldmeadow, sole surviving partner in the fig} 
of Francis Downman,” and Mr. Oldmeadow, sever g 
whose letters on the Spanish situation The Spectiy 
has published in the last few weeks, was till last ye 
editor of the well-known Roman Catholie weekly Tj 
Tablet. He is now Chairman-designate of the Wig 
Merchants’ Union. It was no ordinary vintner, therefiy 
that the B.B.C. was tackling. 
* x * * 

The article by Mr. H. E. Wortham in the Dg 
Telegraph on the centenary of Oscar Browning's bir) 
has, as might be expected, let loose a flood of aneedotys 
about the figure round whom more than others in liviy 
memory Cambridge legend crystallised. But I challey 
Mr. Wortham’s rendering of J. K. Stephen's famoy 
verse. As I have always heard them the lines ran; f wage 

O.B., Oh be obedient Niolent 
To Nature’s stern deerces, vell as 
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For though you be but one O.B. HUpton } 

You may be too obese. Peessfully 
I agree that the last words may be rendered “tyiepoverty 
O.B.s; they were meant to be spoken, not rai gsonally 
Mr. W. M. Crook recalls his own exploit in securing tegmundred 
O.B.’s resignation from the Presidency of the Univeniypilluey I. 
Liberal Club. The process of extruding him in de kind ol 
course from the Treasurership of the Union was equilipee! the 
noteworthy, but it was eased by the presentation t) Siluring! 













him of his portrait by the father of his one-time pylfComm™ 
and subsequent colleague at King’s, Lowes Dickinsaf™derp 
My own chief memories of him are his discourse on thgge't A™ 
Bottisham eels we were consuming at one of his we: he eruc 
known Sunday luncheons, and the spectacle of the massit sil 
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* * * * 






Does Mr. Thurtle’s question whether the Archbish 
of Canterbury’s broadeast on King Edward's abdicatiot 
“submitted to the B.B.C. authorities for approval’ 






was 
mean that the Labour Party is in favour of a BBO 
censorship ? Presumably it does, though the membét 
for Shoreditch may be merely stating his individu 
view, or relieving his individual feelings. The suggestidl 






















that the chief oflicer of the national Church. shoul Elica 
have his address scrutinised, and, according to  whill “ompile 
objected to, by Sir John Reith or anyone else, is MalKByppe poy 
festly preposterous. It is open to any man, WOMB, fo, 






or child to disagree with what the Archbishop said} 
but if we tolerated nothing but what we agreed with 
Mr. Thurtle himself might have to turn Trappist. 
* x * * 
In this column last week I referred to the British offied 


wireless service and mentioned that the news it radiate 
is sent out in English. That is correct, but I ougt! 
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to have added that the messages are in Morse; it®—) Thes 
no use therefore for British hearers to try and listen gsafe in 
to them. They are picked up by different. official ani Beven § 
other agencies abroad, decoded and_ translated an Babble. 
distributed through various channels. Janus. Bectting 
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HE visitor returning to the United States is con- 

fronted with a big change: he no longer 
tudy affairs from the offices of his New York business 
tiends, as the political weight of the natiou has shifted 
rom the commercial to the administrative capital. For 
government of business men, by business 


ean 


he time being ~ n ss 
ien, for business men has gone, rhe great captains 
ffinance and industry have faded out of the picture, as 
caders of the nation. They and their associates resent 
‘ . 

t; as they themselves are thoroughly class-conscious, 
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: Yea hey aceuse the President of having roused class feeling. 
y Th ev hate him as a traitor to his class, as English 


Win 


conservatives hated Lord Grey, when he tried to 
erelon. 


ave them from revolution, secured by timely  con- 
fessions the established) order of which he himself 
vas a member and inaugurated the cra of Peaceful 


Daly Change.” 
it The great economic depression which ruined hundred 


cdots 
1 living 
alleng 


famoy 


housands of farmers, which threw millions of unem- 
loved on the pavement, which deprived other millions 
{ retired farmers and business men of their life-time 
savings and threatened millions of workers with reduction 
of wages or dismissal, provided ample material for a 
Violent social upheaval in the U.S.A, Reformers as 
ell as demagogues were busily fanning the flame. 
pton Sinclair, a high-minded idealist, ran—almost suc- 
‘cessfully —for Governor of California on a platform to “ end 
Spoverty in California *——** K.P.1L.C.” Dr. Townshend, per- 
Sonally a well-meaning man, offered pensions of two 
hundred dollars a month to all over sixty years of age. 
Huey Long’s * Share-the-Wealth ” campaign opened a 
kind of middle-class Socialist heaven to the poor whites 
mf the South, the bright colours of which contrasted 
alluringly with the somewhat pale hues of pre-Raphaelite 
ommunisn, with which the lesser lights of the grievously 
Mnderpaid American intelligentsia attempted to snuff 
out American capitalism, And Father Coughlin clothed 
he erude “ cheap-money ” theories and the * anti-other- 
people’s-property ” doctrines which despairing American 
farmers and broken small business-men have always 
pembraced in periods of depression, with some sort of 
iclerical saintliness, and established pleasant contacts with 
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he big-business silver demagogy of some mountain 
States, enjoving at the same time a profitable little 
ilver gamble his impoverished church. Things 
Jooked ugly when an agricultural labour strike ruined a 
crop and made the farmers see red, or when Communist 
ind Faseist propagandists vied with each other in explain- 
ing the General Strike on the Pacific Coast as the prelude 
to the great proletarian revolution. 
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Elizabeth Dilling, a self-appointed saviour of Society, 
compiled—not to say composed—a guide to social safety, 
he Red Networlr. a *Who’s Who and Handbook of Radical- 
ism for Patriots.” It branded all liberals, pacifists and 
reformers as “ reds,” including the President’s wife and 
Villiam Allen White, the chief sponsor, if not the dis- 
Coverer, of Governor Landon, the Republican candidate 
dor the Presidency. But she did not mention Father 
‘oughlin, Huey Long or Dr. Townshend. who must not 
Je hampered, as they might draw votes away from the 


yfficil 
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it 8 These radi , . , 

is E These radicals, who wanted farms, pensions, jobs and 
spe afe investments. certainly were not Communists, nor 
Ven Socialists ; at the worst they were a middle-class 


an Brabble : 


but they had no bourgeois squeamishness about 
US. 


setting what they wanted, If peaceful means were of 
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PEACEFUL CHANGE 


[This is the first of three articles by Professor Moritz Bonn, who has just returned from the United 
Nevt week’s article is on “ The Making of a State.’ | 


no avail they were quite willing to whip out their guns. 
The American mind may be long-suffering and legalistic ; 
the American temper is impatient and lawless. American 
Radicalism is an attitude, not a programme. At the 
height of the depression the white employees of a big 
railroad company demanded the dismissal of all coloured. 
men on the pay-roll. A bargain was struck that no such! 
dismissals were to take place, but all future vacancies 
were to be filled with white men; not long afterwards 
six coloured employees were murdered. Manifestations 
of this sort of “rugged American individualism ” are 
fortunately rare. 

The doctrine of * Peaceful Change,” the great contribu- 
tion. of nineteenth-century England to the cause of human 
progress, is embodied in the American Constitution ; it is 
not, as the Civil War has shown plainly enough, an 
integral part of American political proceedings. The 
President, who knows the temperament of his fellow- 
citizens, has deliberately accepted it and led these unruly 
masses on the road to reform. His particular measures 
have not always been very wise; to have eliminated 
violence from social development is the height of wisdom, 
and in social relations Americans have never before re- 
nounced it deliberately. Their strikes and labour troubles 
frequently look like test cases, offered as proof of the 
inevitability of physical class-warfare. The achievements 
of the “ king of strike-breakers,”” Pearl Berghof, would 
have landed him in gaol in this country, whilst in the 
United States he has become a kind of film hero, who 
enjoyed the confidence of great captains of industry. 
The New Deal has imposed a strong legal curb on these 
tendencies to violent self-help ; it is forcing both parties 
to conciliation and compromise. America is slowly 
learning, what England had learnt long ago, that social 
warfare must be conducted by peaceful methods. The 


present labour troubles in the United States revolve 
round the recognition of trade unions and_ collective 


bargaining 
years ago, 


an issue settled in this country a hundred 


American reactionaries call the President a Fascist, and 
compare him, not always favourably, to European dic- 
tators. He has inaugurated his policy of “ Peaceful 
Change ” under an emergency interpretation of the Consti- 
tution, which enlarged his powers enormously. It did not 
diminish his responsibilities, nor did it eliminate the Consti- 
tution. No popular régime can face a momentous crisis 
without some sort of emergency legislation. Whether its 
purpose is achieved directly by widening the powers of the 
executive or indirectly by eliminating opposition through 
the formation of a coalition government is immaterial. 
No revolutionary change is implied in the orderly passing 
of temporary measures, which lapse when the crisis is 
over. 

Some of the President’s hotspur advisers desired 
to perpetuate these emergency powers after the crisis 
had passed and use them for far-reaching constitutional 
changes. Something of this sort has happened in this 
country, where a coalition form of government has been 
maintained after the crisis was over and when a one- 
party majority was available. The so-called American 
** Dictatorship” has gone ; the Constitution is functioning 
again; but the temporary widening of the Executive's 
powers has enabled the President to stem a revolution, 
which had neither programme nor positive aim, but which 
would have prevented the peaceful advent of a new 
order. 
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FARMING BY MACHINERY oe 


By PROFESSOR J. 


URING the past two years several causes have 
combined to intensify the interest of the larger- 
scale farmer in the problems of farm-mechanisation. For 
one thing, he sees fresh hope for his economic future, and 
is the more willing to face the capital cost of re-equipment. 
Again, a long period of depression in horse-breeding has 
resulted, at last, in a rather acute scarcity of home-bred 
farm-horses, and even the diversion of Belgian supplies 
from Germany to Britain has not been enough to fill the 
gap. High prices for horses have made tractors cheap 
by comparison. The industrial revival, too, is causing a 
real shortage of man-power in many districts, and even 
where there is no actual scarcity of hands the farmer is 
no longer deterred, by the fear of creating unemployment 
in his village, from adopting labour-saving devices. 
Lastly, several recent inventions have created new 
possibilities. 

The broad position as between horse and tractor is now 
clear enough. <A tractor that is handled with ordinary 
care and knowledge, and is loaded somewhere near to its 
capacity, can perform any of the more straightforward 
field operations — ploughing, cultivating, harrowing, 
rolling, and the drilling and reaping of corn crops—at 
little more than half the cost of horse-labour. Moreover, 
it is possible to devise systems of farming that can be 
run entirely by mechanical power, and a few horseless 
farms have already histories of several years. 

In such cases, however, the farming has been delibe- 
rately planned for the tractor, with more or less sacrifice 
of efficiency in other directions. On the ordinary farm 
there are many tasks where the horse is still the more 
economical source of power. Take only one example—- 
the collection of sugar-beet or other roots from the field. 
If we put a tractor and trailer to such a task, the tractor- 
engine will be idling for the greater part of the time that 
the load is being collected. The engine will tend to run 
too cold, and cold running on paraffin is the worst possible 
thing for its “innards,” while running on petrol more 
than doubles the fuel cost; the tractor-driver cannot 
effectively help with the loading, because of the necessity 
for very frequent starts and stops; and in the end the 
size of the load is severely limited by the ordinary state 
of the land in late autumn. Horses in certain numbers, 
then, are needed for certain jobs, and must sometimes 
be used for work that a tractor could do better—or else 
stand idJe in the stables. ‘To decide how far he can sub- 
stitute tractors for horses is a question for the individual 
farmer. The substitution can rarely be complete. 

Progress is however being made in the direction of 
widening the tractor’s range of uses. One fertile idea has 
been to equip it with two (or even three) alternative sets 
of wheels. The new large low-pressure rubber tyres are 
excellent on any sort of road and give enough adhesion 
on any but the most slippery of field surfaces. They have 
almost completely solved the problem of the longer farm 
haul, made partly over tarred roads, partly over farm 
tracks and partly over mother earth. Narrow-rimmed 
wheels, whose distance apart can be adjusted, enable the 
same tractor to work among potato or sugar-beet rows, 
doing often less damage to the plants than the average 
horse; and wide steel-rimmed wheels, with spuds or 
strakes, give perhaps the best service for ploughing. For 
light and fast work on firm going—hay-tedding or hay- 
sweeping, for instance—a useful tractor may be made 
by gearing down and otherwise adapting an old motor 
car; or a high-powered car which is past service on the 
roads may be made to serve the turn without any 
adaptation. 
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There is one note of anxiety that must be sounded green-S 
connexion with the rapidly increasing number of j., _ 
tractors. The horse runs on home-grown oats and ee 
the tractor on imported oil. It would be impossihj; mn ot 
think of reverting to horses in time of war; the hon labour 
would not exist, and it would take many years to bred <i 
up the numbers required. If we must plan for an iNereyy pea 
of home food-production in time of war, part of oyp m ne’ ; 
must be the rapid adaptation of our tractors to bun Aah ; 


alternative-fuel. It seems that there is no insuperi 
difficulty about attaching a suction-gas plant to i 
tractor, so that the farmer could turn over to ql ® 
even to home-produced charcoal and leave the oil fy 
other uses. 
The American “ combine ” harvester was first tye 
in England in 1928, and last harvest about sixty of th 
machines were at work in our fields. The combine 
by telescoping the reaping and the threshing of cn 
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eliminates most of the man-labour of the harvest, gif » ent 
the grain-drier which is used in conjunction makes fe Where 
ingathering of the crops much less dependent on i @ °Y 
weather. The 1936 harvest provided many Engigf intetP 
users with their first experience of the combine unigh be Ye 
really difficult conditions—tangled crops and long gy and I 
of unsettled weather. The new system stood the tf Perso? 
very well, Standing corn was often dry enough to thrjp ment! 
when the neighbouring farmer’s shocks were too we yp Which 
‘arry, and although the combine may have left numba— tS: 
of ears ungathered it secured the bulk of the grain in gui be for 
condition in a year when much binder-reaped com yw | W 
spoilt. In the past the gathering of the straw behia( the 5 
the combine has been a troublesome and rather tediv§ Wes 
job, but a new machine, which can pick up the bulkdf suppl 
the straw and tie it in bundles, became available hi includ 
year, to ge! 
All the American and Australian combines if — 
designed to deal with the typical crops of these counttia a 
which yield perhaps three to six sacks of corn an ang sashes 
and a relatively small bulk of straw. Moreover thie -. 
work on the assumption that straw is worthless, aly ‘2 “ 
may therefore be chewed to pieces and left scatter! . 
on the field. These machines were never meant to digest = 
twelve-sack crops with five-foot-long straw. — If the far si 
drives them at speed through such crops he must *& the b 
content to leave a long stubble and an untidy no® noi 
behind him. Nevertheless the typical combine-gaiy A 
of perhaps seven men can look back to the 1936 harve! ae 
with some satisfaction. Two or three thousand saci 
of corn, all fit for bread or ale, and perhaps two hundri sithg 
tons of straw in rick, represent a considerable achievemel! block 
in the circumstances. dis 
The most exciting of recent mechanical developmet WI 
is the revival, in a more practical shape, of the old ide 47;,, 
of artificially drying grass. Nearly forty driers, ( \.. 
several different makes, were at work last summ— ,), } 
The herbage is cut while it is still young and leafy. 1 ot, 
may be collected straight off the knife of a machilt® a4. 
which works on the same principle as a lawn-movw— »,., 
or it may be left in wads, to lose some of its moistUS® the , 
in the field. The herbage is then dried by means ¢ prov 
furnace gases and is either tightly compressed 1% Gory 
bales or is ground and sacked. From one poilt") the 
view the process is a complete success. The nutritit! Supy 
value of the fresh grass—its digestibility, its eM@f om, 
value and even its vitamin potency—is so complete! cont 
conserved that the loss is practically negligible. Thr The 
product is far superior to good hay, because the pil" ang 


is cut at a stage when but little of its substance has bet 
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converted into indigestible fibre. Moreover the product 
can be turned out in any sort of weather. It is greedily 
eaten by all grass-eating animals, and may be successfully 
ysed, even for pigs and poultry, as a substitute for the 
green-stulf that is often so hard to come by in winter. 
* But there is more doubt about the economies of the 
process. The capital investment runs to a good many 
hundreds of pounds, and both the fuel cost and the 
cost are higher than was expected. When all 
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labour , 
© ong reasonable charges, including depreciation, have been 
to bre taken into account. the cost of the material has generally 
ak¢ 
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run to a figure of nearly six pounds a ton, which is but 
very little below the price at which the farmer could 
buv other feeding-stuffs of comparable value. Last 
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of th Hi belief that the tragic starvation in Germany 
amin after the Armistice _ was due to the deliberate 
f com malice of the Allies and their continuance of the blockade 
st. fe js entertained w idely here and universally in Germany, 
kes {gee Where it has done infinite harm. Since it is based upon 
on the an over-simplilied, and T believe substantially unjust, 
Engl interpretation of the position in 1919, I think it would 
une, be very desirable for the full facts to be made available, 
r spel > and I should like to make a small contribution from my 
he tes personal recollection. I am unhappily unable to supple- 
thre ment this by research into the records of the time, without 
wet he Which an adequate account is impossible; but such as 
amber 2 it is, I give it in the hope that further information may 
n ool be forthcoming. 

miywe Iwas at the time working as British Secretary with 
behind © the Supreme Economie Council. of which Lord Cecil 
edi «was Chairman. We were doing our best to get relief 
kf supplies into all the countries that most needed them, 
le gf including Germany. As one part of this effort we tried 


© to get the blockade limited to war-supplies, and lifted 
' entirely as regards food. We encountered. it is true, 
some opposition, and were not completely successful. 





nad q The military authorities took the view that the blockade 
{hfe Must remain in operation, so as to prevent any accumu- 
, - 4 lation of supplies for the resumption of war. Some 
tterd lle individuals may have carried this to the point of being 
digs indifferent to the suffering and loss of life that would 
aa result from a restriction on the import of food. If so, 
st ee. however, their view was not allowed to prevail. While 
mag. the blockade was kept formally in operation, food imports 
guy were permitted within prescribed limits, and the limits were 
wel designed to allow enough for current consumption as dis- 
is tinct from accumulation. In fact, I believe, the amounts 
nde «O° Permitted were greater than those which Germany 
mete “8S able to import, even with our assistance, so that the 
blockade was in practice inoperative. Starvation was 
oa due, not to blockade, but to other causes. 
on What were these? I told the tale briefly in) my 
a Allied Shipping Control in 1921, After four years of 
ome war there was a serious shortage of everything needed 


? for peace—of shipping, of food-supplies, of the raw 
materials needed for the resumption of ordinary economic 


2 activity, My colleagues and I on the Allied Maritime 
i fransport L:xecutive, anticipating in October, 1918, 
a the difficulties which would arise, attempted to secure a 
inva Provision in the Armistice that the large amount of 
tol German tonnage immobilised in German ports during 
itive the War should be made immediately available for 





supply work; but that was refused. We then tried to 
secure the continuance, and adaptation, of the War-time 
control and supply organisation for the Armistice needs. 
The British Government approved, as did the French 
and Italian Governments, and within two days of the 










season, indeed, was a diflicult one, for the moisture content 
of the fresh grass often exceeded 80 per cent., instead of 
the normal 75. This meant that four tons of water 
had to be boiled off, instead of three, before a ton of dry 
material was produced. Again, most of the plants 
were in a semi-experimental stage, and both the makers 


and the working staffs had things to learn. Perhaps 
in the circumstances the financial results are not 


disappointing. 

If we think again of war risks, the new process has 
important possibilities. Its widespread adoption would 
ensure a plentiful supply of winter milk without the 
necessity to import the cattle-cakes whose lack was so 
serious a matter twenty years ago. 


DID WE STARVE GERMANY? 


By SIR ARTHUR SALTER 


Armistice an official proposal to that effect was made 
to the American Government. which, however, unhappily 
took the view that war organisations should be at once 
discontinued. The result was a delay of some months 
before an adequate new authority, the Supreme Economic 
Council, could be got to work. 

In the meantime the German ships were still immo- 
bilised, and Germany had great difficulty in finding 
any financial resources with which to pay for either 
supplies or sea-transport. There was indeed some 
gold at the Central Bank, which might perhaps have 
been used. I think that the Allies, in the interests 
of Reparation, made some objection to this being drawn 
upon (though my information on this point is inadequate 
—it was only a vear later that I became associated 
with Reparation): and if they did so they must of 
course be regarded as incurring some responsibility. In 
any case, what I recollect clearly is that. on the Supreme 
Economic Council, we were trying hard to surmount the 
difficulty, and that as a principal means of securing the 
required resources we proceeded to negotiate for the use of 
the German ships. After conferences, in which I took 
part, at Tréves and Spa, this was at last arranged, but 
not till March 14th, 1919. After that date supply- 
arrangements were pushed on expeditiously, but there 
was already starvation on a large scale. It must be 
remembered that the general dislocation, aggravated 
by the premature scrapping of the War-control machinery, 
was causing widespread distress and shortage throughout 
furope. Even in Great Britain the sugar ration, which 
had never fallen below 8 oz. during the War, had during 
the Armistice to be reduced to 60z. In Austria, where 
the efforts of the Allies and America were entirely 
devoted to relief, the distress was even more acute 
than in Germany. 

These were the real causes of starvation in Germany : 
general shortage of supplies and shipping: the clamant 
needs of other countries ; shortsighted “ departmental ” 
views of the military authorities and those concerned 
to protect future reparation claims; administrative 
confusion, aggravated by the premature termination 
of the War economic system-—but not the blockade, 
and not deliberate malice. The Allies were in fact 
trying to help Germany to get food in, and that their 
efforts were so lamentably ineffective was due to the 
difliculties of a period of general shortage and to adminis- 
trative confusion. A careful enquiry into the facts 
would probably show that the actual starvation would 
not have been substantially less than it was if there 
had been no blockade restriction at all upon food imports 
into Germany after November Ith, 1918, though the 
political situation would have been im- 
It is a sorry tale—a tragic tale —but 


subsequent 
mensely better. 
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at least it is not the 
ascribed to us. 

Well, that is my personal contribution. I cannot 
guarantee that it is precise in detail, or even right in 
perspective. I cannot assert, for I do not know, that 
blockade restrictions never prevented or delayed a 
single cargo of food imports. I never had access to 
all the information, and what I had I have partly 
forgotten. In any event a single individual’s recol- 
lections can have little authority. What is needed is, 
I suggest, impartial research or enquiry on the basis 
of the documents still extant but not yet publicly 
accessible. To carry conviction the method adopted 


‘alculated inhumanity usually 


WHY THE NAVY GETS RECRUITS 


By W. V. EMANUEL 


N the last few months the question of recruiting for 
all three of His Majesty’s forces has come very 
much to the fore. The rearmament policy means not 
only more machines, ships and material, but more men. 
Sea-power is ultimately a form of man-power, as_ the 
Athenian commander recognised at Syracuse: we 
‘annot calculate our naval strength merely by counting 
ships. Between 1928 and 1933 the strength of the Naval 
Establishment was reduced from 101,800 men to 90,300. 
By the end of 1935 the numbers had gone up to 94,482, 
and the Supplementary Estimates of last April made 
provision for a total of 101,154, or some 45,000 fewer 
than our forces on the outbreak of the Great War. In 
spite of these increases, Sir Thomas Inskip, speaking 
in the House of Commons on November 10th last, 
declared, ‘There is no shortage of men. Present 
indications are that the numbers required in the Navy 
will be obtained, except possibly in the case of skilled 
branches of artilicers and shipwrights, and recruiting 
has been good for some months.” 

This happy state of affairs is in marked contrast to 
the position in the Army, where, out of the 35,000 fresh 
recruits now needed, only 21,000 are likely to be found 
at the present rate of voluntary enlistment. In_ this 
connexion it is worth noting that the conditions of entry 
favour the Navy more than the Army. The age-limits 
for boys joining the Navy are between 15 years 3 months 
and 17 years; thus a youth ceases to be eligible for the 
Navy at the age when he would only just begin to be 
eligible for the Army. As a boy (and potential sailor) 
he is often, from his parents’ point of view, better out of 
the way, but as a young man (and potential soldier) 
he can contribute part of his wages or, if he has no job, 
his dole, to maintaining his family. This is one reason 
for the Navy’s better recruiting figures. Another is 
the difference in the prospects of re-employment on 
discharge. 

The inducements which bring boys and men to join 
the Navy are many and various. In the first place, it 
is a career which provides assured employment over a 
number of years. In these days of intermittent and 
insecure employment, when it is estimated that the total 
yearly turnover of jobs among the insured population of 
13 millions amounts to not less than S$ millions, a ‘* safe 
job” until the age of at least 30 is an attractive pro- 
position. Further, given average ability and a good 
character, anyone who so desires may re-engage, that 
is, remain on for another 10 years after completing his 
12 years’ service, which only begins officially when he 
ceases to be a “ boy” at 18. He can thus assure for 
himself continuous employment for at least 22 years, and 
a useful life-pension of between £40 and £90 per annum 
to follow. On an average 64 per cent. of those whe could 


must obviously be rightly chosen. Great Britain , 
France would need to make their records avail, 
and obviously either a representative German mg 
then be associated with the task, or the research niysl 
be entrusted, under agreed conditions, to projet 
qualified persons of neutral nationality. Though ‘, 
result might disclose errors and folly (and in the tal 
of some individuals perhaps, but individuals qj, 
something worse than folly), and though the enen| 
impression might be less favourable than the one J hyp 
tried to convey as my own, I am confident that it Wou 
show that the charge against the general policy of q, 
Allies, as now widely believed, is substantially Unjust, 





: 
leave the Navy each year prefer to re-engage, whi, 7 
considering that a large proportion of them are marrig 7 
is a good indication of the Service’s popularity, 


Good pay and steady advancement is another indy. 
ment held out by the recruiting authorities. The q. 
rectness of this claim depends on several factors, }; 
times of naval reduction, such as the last 15 yeep, 
vacancies are few, but in times of expansion, as at presay, 
the number increases. Thus the capable and ambition 
man should make steady progress in rank and ju, 
The prospects of advancement to Warrant Rank gy 
good: since 1900 Warrant Rank, which then oj § 
included gunners, boatswains, signal boatswains, «wr. 
penters, artificer engineers and head schoolmaster, 
has been open also to the ordnance, electrical, accou, § 
and ship’s police branches. The percentage of Warn 
Officers to ratings in the various branches varies fo 9 
approximately 2 per cent. to 5 per cent. Of Co: 
missioned Officers, below the rank of captain, 7 per cet, 
are men who have been promoted from the lower deck. © 
Thus it will be seen that the proportion of special rewark 7 
for the recruit of real ability is high enough to satis) | 
most ambitions. 








The greatest lure of all is the good pay, varving fro | 
the 5s. 3d. a week of the boy, second class, to the 32s. 8! 
of the leading seaman. Pay is given out once a montl 
on foreign stations, once a fortnight at home, and the 
are special facilities for men to send home allowances © 
free of expense. In the past, little or no notice ws 
taken of the sailor’s wife and family. (Possibly t! 


official view was that if the sailor had, as alleged, a wit F 


in every port, it would be invidious to single out any on 
for official benefit), This is now no longer the cas. 


Marriage allowances—a_ privilege not shared by th © 


ollicers—are 
rates, which 
index-figure, are at present 7s. a week for a wife, 1° 
for wife and one child, &e. Further, family welfar 
sections have recently been established at each of thi 
three naval ports, which should be of real value 
dealing with the domestic emergencies that inevitabl’ 
arise when husbands on foreign service are separate! 
from their families for long periods. Medical and deat 


paid to all married men over 25. Tie 


‘ff 


attention is provided free, without any deduction 


pay except in ‘“ those cases where the disability is th 


result of a man’s own misconduct, carelessness or neglect. F 


extra pay is granted for certain special services, such ® 
submarines, and also for gunnery, torpedo and_ physic?! 
training qualifications. 
meals a day thrown in, allure many. 
other attractions. 
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The average boy joins the Navy because he wants tof & 


tosea. He wants to travel, and it is an undoubted fat 
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that sailors take an increased interest in the various ports 
that they visit, making much more of their opportunities 
than did their predecessors of a generation ago. Shore 
parties. generally led by the Chaplain or the Paymaster, 
often leave big ships on several days’ absence to visit 
the “sights” in foreign ports. To the boy at least 
the travel. the physical fitness, the reer sation, make 
just as much appeal as the good pay and pension. Above 
all, he has the opportunity of learning a job which will 
me useful to him both in the Service and afterwards. 
Unlike ex-soldiers, comparatively few ex-sailors (or 
ex-airmen, for that matter) are reduced to seeking 
casual labour, because the Navy contains a great number 
of specialists and tradesmen whose work bears a direct 
relation to some civilian trade. In the Navy are to be 
found not only ordinary seamen, signallers, gunners 
and carpenters, but also musicians, doctors’ and dentists’ 
attendants, accountants, clerks, stewards, plumbers, 
wireless experts, photographers, blacksmiths, electricians, 


bakers and cooks, The modern battleship is like a small 








city in the diversity of occupations carried on by its 
inhabitants, 

It is sometimes alleged that the Navy of today is 
not a popular service. The figures for re-engagement 
and recruiting are the most convincing answer to this 
charge. In 1935 51,777 boys and men applied to enter 
the Navy, and 6,814 were accepted. These figures 
are a measure of the Navy's popularity as a career. 
It was not always so. The days of the Press Gang are 
not so very long past. In 1741, for example, when there 
was a particularly urgent demand for sailors, a “* hot 
press,” as is was called, swooped down on the shipping 
in the Pool of London, and within 36 hours secured 
2,370 trained seamen for the Navy. Autres temps, 
autres moeurs, ‘The Press Gang has gone: the need for 
men remains. ‘Today recruiting officers in most of the 
large towns, reinforced by posters at police stations 
and post oflices, bring in by less violent methods far 
finer material than the Press Gang’s scourings. The 
Navy is still the most popular of the Services. 


IS THE LAW AN ASS? AND THE JURY? 
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LL comments, all illustrations, all funny storics 
showing the stupidity with which the Jaw is 
administered, as opposed to its own inherent asininity, 
are concerned somehow with juries. This furnishes an 
interesting lesson in psychology. It might be supposed 
that the average man who finds himself or might find 
himself in a Court of law, whether as a litigant, a witness, 
or a mere spectator, would feel his natural sympathies 
with the jury. After all, they are the representatives of 
the public, the only representatives of the public allowed 
to take part in the administration of justice; they 
ought (if he really believed in the efliciency of business 
men) to be introducing a breath of common sense into 
the proceedings ; at any rate, they are fellow men outside 
the charmed ring of persons in various coloured robes 
making recondite jokes at one another, and, stupid 
though they may be, they are no worse than the theo- 
retical average man would be in a jury-box,. 

But the temptation to identify oneself with the hounds 
overrides all these considerations, and we laugh at the 
ineptitude of juries much as in other types of funny 
stories We laugh at the comic foreigner, the henpecked 
husband, the lover, and so many other 
stock figures of fun in whose réles we might easily find 
With this attitude there is nothing incon- 
sistent in the belief that the jury is our greatest safeguard, 
for in our heart of hearts we know that if ever we find 
ourselves in the dock, it will not be on a false charge, and 
we shall want to be tried by judge and jury and not by a 
judge alone. Everybody who reads about crime has a 
vision of the ferret-like Mr. Justice Avory able to see 
through every subterfuge and expose the defendant for 
the scoundrel that he is. That may be all very well for 
Patrick Mahon, but it is not at all the kind of way we 
should want to be tried ourselves. What we want for 
ourselves is a nice sympathetic jury with enough strength 
of purpose to stand out against the strongest summing-up. 

No doubt this view explains the dictum of a famous 
Judge: “ Let the plaintiff be a pretty widow and the 
defendant a railway company, and I will tell you the 
result of the case without hearing what the evidence is.” 
Juries are less satisfactory in civil cases where they can 
actually reward the undeserving with the defendant's 
money (or more likely the insurance company’s money), 
and there has been little outery against their restriction 
in civil cases. In criminal cases there is little doubt that, 
besides giving the benefit of the doubt where little doubt 
exists, they often interfere to frustrate a law which they 


unsuccessful 


oursely es. 


y AMBROSE HOOPINGTON 


think silly. Anyone who attends an assize and sees 
numerous persons charged with sexual offences, and 
triumphantly acquitted, will probably wonder how far 
the criminal statutes passed by parliament really repre- 
sent the views of the people from whom juries are drawn. 
On the other hand, those who have really defrauded 
honest tradesmen are found guilty without any difficulty 
whatever. It is, of course. questionable how far one 
wants to see juries inventing their own law. No one 
greatly minds them letting off offenders who have done 
no real harm to anyone, or enlarging the definition of 
insanity in criminal eases. In civil cases prejudice is 
more serious. Thus not everyone believes that anyone 
of the class whom we now regard as enemies of the human 


race—communists, anarchists. Indian agitators and so 
forth—really gets a fair trial from a jury if he brings a 


libel action. This has been shown in several big special 
jury actions. Still more extreme is the oft-quoted 
instance of the Whitechapel plaintiff who was travelling 
upon a tram when he was injured in a collision. As it 
would be almost inevitable that some driver’s negligence 
caused the accident, the judge was incredulous when the 
jury found for the defendants. ‘* Do vou not mean the 
plaintiff?’ he asked, knowing that Whitechapel juries 
de not always understand English. ** No,” replied the 
foreman. ‘ We aren’t going to give a penny to a Jewish 
man who rides upon a tram on the Day of Atonement.” 

County Court juries are now virtually abolished. It 
cannot be said that during their existence they did much 
to increase the efliciency of justice; and. of course, they 
reduced its speed. They were principally asked for by 
the plaintiff in running-down actions which did not 
seem too certain of success. Judge Cluer was responsible 
(in both senses) for one of the best stories about County 
Court juries. Counsel in a case before him insisted on a 
jury and, having secured one, he addressed it at such a 
length that the case was not finished by the end of the 
day. The Judge explained to them that under the then 
rules he could only appeal to their public spirit to attend 
the next day, as there was no machinery for compelling 
their attendance on the adjourned hearing. Only two 
of them turned up, and the case was by agreement 
concluded before the Judge alone. 

More degraded even than the County Court jury is the 
coroner’s jury, which can be picked from such persons 
as are standing round, no qualification being necessary, 
though the practice of keeping a permanent gang of 
unemployed men for the purpose has been condemned, 

















Fortunately their verdict seldom has .any practical 
importance, though it has a certain nuisance value in 
‘ausing people to be committed for trial for manslaughter 
by motor-car when there is no chance of their being 
convicted by the real jury at assizes. ; 
At the other end of the scale is the special jury which, 
since the abolition of the purely formal grand jury, is 
the noblest form of jury. Since a special jury generally 
has the task of trying libel actions in some of which 
artistic and literary questions are involved, while others 
are big city cases of involved fraud, it is not entirely 
satisfactory that the only qualification is a property one. 
It has been cynically observed that ** common juries are 
greengrocers, whereas special juries are real grocers.” 
But in London, especially, there is a considerable diver- 
gence of types; it is true that one does not see the 
amazing smallholders with extraordinary whiskers and 
no collars who step into the box at some County assizes, 
but there are to be seen even on Old Bailey juries along 
with the small tradesmen, accountants. authors, bankers 
end occasionally artists. Possibly the least satisfactory 
of special jurors are the elderly ladies who are asked to 
listen to particulars of the underwriting of shares, simply 
because they own houses in Bayswater. The best are 
undoubtedly the City of Lendon special juries, genuine 
merchants and such like, who are occasionally empanclled 
in the Commercial Court. 
With all its disadvantages, there is one prime advantage 


ne 


of a jury in cases where human issues are involved. 
namely, that there is safety in numbers. Judges an 
always diflident in coming to a decision which js really 
damaging to anyone— in particular anyone in a well 
known position—not of course that the judge js amy 
respecter of persons, but because of a natural fege ¢ 
making a mistake which probably involves the ruin of 
an important man. In such cases every juror has thy 
other cleven to back him up, and he has the less hesitatig, 
in finding that a wealthy baronet is a liar and a SWindley, 
or that a well-known actress is not chaste. Such Cases 
are in their results and general characters haliway towanis 
criminal cases, and no one has ever suggested that Judges 
should try murder cases without juries. The respon. 
sibility would be intolerable. 

That a jury can disagree while a judge cannot js leg 
of a disadvantage than might appear. Obviously, they 
are cases in which for quite inadequate reasons one ¢& 
more jurors stand out against the majority, But 
generally, it must be true that, if the case is so doubtiy) 
that neither side can get a verdict, there is no faire 
result than each side paying its own costs. ‘The wnforty. 
nate result may be a second or even a third trial. By 
second trials by Juries most frequently result where th; 
Court of Appeal has set aside the first verdict. and, y 
that is usually due to some error in the summing-up, if 
would be almost true to say that the worst faults oj 
jurics are duc to the mistakes of judges, 


“+ NACHTLAGER ” IN MADEIRA 


By GEORGE 


H* was wandering a little aimlessly among the basket- 
chairs of the Golden Gate tavern, which effectively 
commands every approach from the landing stage to 
the town of Funchal. Fair hair, a cloth cap, a swastika 
buttonhole (we all carry one, it is better so, a colleague 
of his had just whispered to me over the table) did not 
mark him out from the fifteen hundred German tourists 
who were disgorged upon Madeira over the New Year 
from three twenty-thousand-ton liners. But he did 
seem anxious to be by himself, and that was queer. 
Where the others marched about in droves loudly 
shouting ‘“ Restauranto ?” which, not being the Portu- 
guese for a restaurant the first’ time they said it, did 
not become so by dint of repeated and strident reitera- 
tion, he blinked a little uncomfortably. When they 
were marshalled to proceed to “the quaint fishing 
village of Camara dos Lobos” in ninety motor-cars he 
slid unobtrusively into the * Golden Gate.” 

That was a bond between us. I felt the call of a 
fellow creature. If his Nazi ship was as Nazi as my 
british one I felt that I could understand his craving 
for solitude. General Goering himself could not be 
more foreeful, nor, let me add, more efficient than the 
fearsome lady who extracted five shillings from me 
for the sports which I could only escape by plunging 
into the swimming-tank before anybody else and then 
telling the rest of the passengers it would do them 
a world of good to follow my example. Nor can I 
imagine a more Spartan affliction than the gentleman 
who woke me every morning at 8.30 sharp by bugling 
“The roast beef of old England” at my cabin door. 
After so much collectivism a little solitude could) be 
very swect. However, he sat down opposite to me 
with a little stiff bow. I said something polite in bad 
Garman and he looked surprised. 

* Madeira is very lovely just now,” he 

“ You are staying long.” 

“1 think yes.” 

“Then you are not sailing with the ‘ Columbus.’ ” 

* Verzethen—I was on the ‘ Milwaukee. ” 


remarked, 


EDINGER 


*T mean you are not sailing on the * Milwaukee,” 

“No. I shall be here some . . . some days.” 

I tricd a new line. 

“Is your ship very full 7” 

* She is over full,” he said. proudly.“ All three ships 
are over-full, © Milwaukee,” * Pretoria,’ * Columbus,’ all 
hooked up.” Tle waved proudly to the bay wher 
three huge German cruising liners dwarfed one rathe 
pathetic British ship. an old Portuguese steamer ani 
a cunboat. 

“Phen many still travel it 
cruises to Madeira at New Year is a lot.” 

“ But the money goes to German owners. 
on shore we spend nothing.” 

* Well, ten marks.” 

“Ten marks on the voyage 
us. But that is not all 
Lisbon and Ceuta.” 

“Oh.” LT became interested. 
you visit Petuan ?” 


Germans seems. Three 


You see, 


the purser allows it to 
for Madeira. We touched at 
‘And from Ceuta did 


“It is sometimes a little awkward only to have te 
marks. It means we cannot tip very freely. That 
does not make us beloved.” 

* T ean understand that.” 

* On the other hand, nobody worries us to buy things. 
They have learnt better.” 


* Tell me. was the * Columbus * at Lisbon with vou 7” 


“Certainly, Also at) Tetuan. But the * Pretoria’ 
was not there.” 
Still. [I reflected two giant excursion liners at once 


Here in Funchal, 
where every house belonging te a German flew its swastika 


can make a great impression on a city. 


while bands of opulent looking Germans paraded the 
streets and German flags were [fluttering in the harbour, 
a stranger would have imagined himself in a Germat 
colony. And a simple native would be. was, as I well 
knew, tremendously impressed — with 
symbols of German wealth and power. It 


these outward 


would cer: 


tainly be the same in Tetuan, and in Lisbon, too, where 
ribbons in the Portuguese, Nazi and 


Franco colours 
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- 
%d every shop window. They are certainly fine 


crow’ ee outed 
shomen in the third Reich. 

“Let me give you that drink,” said my new friend 
suddenly. . 


“On ten marks. Certainly I could not dream of it.” 

«“Qh,do not worry. As I told you I shall stay here some 
time. Iam allowed to take more than ten marks ashore.” 

I was trying to guess his rank. Aiso his aim. I was 
thinking, too, that Madeira is only twenty-four hours from 
the Canaries, which are in Franco’s hands. Several 
passengers would probably get off here. But then, of 
course, it was all pure guesswork and he was not likely 
to tell me very much. Besides they were getting ready 
for the New Year fireworks display and I was anxious 
to get back to my ship in time for the show. 

“JT must say goodbye,” I remarked. “Also Prosit 
Neujahr, Our boat sails tonight. I envy you being 
able to stay.” 

“Qh, Madeira is a pleasant resort (Erholungs Ort).” 

“A nice place to be in garrison,” I suggested. Then 
I went away without waiting for the answer. All along 
the quay were resident Germans; they were going, 
thev told me, aboard the German steamers so that they 
could spend the New Year on German soil. The swastika 
flags at the bows, vast banners dipping in the sea like 
the banderoles of a Tudor galleon, were all floodlit 
and the ships were picked out in lights. The British 
steamer was no longer Visible. She was not illuminated. 
At intervals along the crowded quay large notices swung 
aloft, Kinbootung hier fiir ‘Columbus’ or ‘ Milwaukee ’ 
cr ‘Pretoria... Beneath each of them a trim  ship’s 
officer, assisted by four stewards all in uniform, had 
roped off a space for the guests and passengers of the 
ship. It went off with clockwork precision before the 
admiring gaze of crowds of Portuguese of all classes 
out on the pier to see the New Year fireworks. At 
one of the landing stages a group of young men from 
the local Patriotic Club, with white crosses outlined in red 
dangling over their evening shirts, were cheering Hitler. 
I could not find the place to embark for the British 
steamer. There had been a notice board of some sort, 
but apparently it had been propped up against a lamp- 
post and knocked over by the crowd. 

None of the Portuguese could tell me. One——he wore 
officers’ uniform—was most sympathetic because I had 
not come on the ‘Columbus.’ ‘“ They are fine ships 


these German ships,” he said, “ fine people, too. They 
leave a great impression behind them. Tell me why 


does your Government back the Communists in Spain ? ” 


I did not want a political argument so I asked a 
German steward where to embark for the British ship. 
“Right here, sir, next launch along.” 

As Isat alone in the local motor-launch jogging towards 
my darkened ship the boatman began to expatiate on 
the glories of the coming firework display. ‘* They 
send them up from the hill, also the Casino and the old 
fort, senhor. But I think tonight the best fireworks 
will go up from the German ships.” 

“Tam sure they will,” I answered wearily. 


A Royal Legacy 
IN MEMORIAM, JANUARY 


THEN England breathed 
The high astringent air of noble grief, 
And was bequeathed 
As by His royal gift, some stark relicf— 
Some sense of pride, 
That bids us hope, stecling our nerves anew ; 
No ills betide 
When England to herself remains but true. 
I’. MAcNEECE Foster. 


20TH, 1936. 


MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By E. L. WOODWARD 
_ that we were not as those fourteen hundred 


London policemen down with influenza (so many 
ailing policemen touch the heart: I can see the lines 
of helmets, the unused truncheons), we set out from 
Swanage. We passed the wilderness near Durlston 
Head where, in autumn, newspapers and ice-cream cartons 
are thick as leaves in Vallombrosa. The lower slopes 
of the Wrekin are hors concours in these islands for 
uncollected litter, and there is a hill outside Wel's 
which runs the Wrekin close; but if a year’s rubbish 
on these Durlston paths were boiled down it would 
go a long way towards providing the raw material for 
a bumper issue of one of Lord Rothermere’s journals. 
It seems to be no one’s business to tidy the place, and 
the stuff is left to rot until another summer brings a 
new layer of paper bags. 

We took the cliff path past Dancing Ledge to St. 
Aldhelm’s Head, whence you can see Portland as a great 
table set for a giant’s party in the sea. Then we turned 
inland until we reached the footpath to Swyre Head. 
All day long we walked in full sunlight. I do not think 
we passed a dozen people, except in Kingston village. 
In the forenoon we skirted a farm, and eame within 
speaking distance of a man ploughing with two horses. 
The field behind his plough was white with seagulls ; 
when the plough was turned at the furrow’s end these 
birds flew up as though the picces on a chessbeard had 
come suddenly to life. 

The sight of this man ploughing, the two horses, the 
plough itself, filled my mind until I watched the sun go 
down into the sea. The pleasure of it all would have 
been unmixed, if one had not thought of England beyond 
the Isle of Purbeck. There may come a time when 
England will be homogeneous again, and every con- 
trivance of ours will have the shapeliness of the plough, 
a thing fit to be mirrored in the constellations. There 
may come a time when England will be neither Birm- 
ingham nor Bournemouth, neither aimless getting nor 
aimless spending, when the ebb and flow of commercial 
demand will not be the ebb and flow of human happiness. 
If this time should come, those who live in it will 
not easily understand why there should ever have been 
sadness, beyond the ordained sadness of things mortal, in 
watching coulter and share cut through the soil. 

After dark, still thinking of the future of England, 
I read Lenin’s letters to his family. They are curious 
reading ; as letters, there is not much interest in them, 
but they show the man’s intense preoccupation, a mind 
acrid, devouring, proud, a vast engine of power. Lenin 
studied philosophy as though it were military geography ; 
he read Spinoza as Napoleon read books on artillery, 
and his life seemed predestined as the life of Napoleon. 
There was, indeed, one grotesque chance that the course 
of modern history might have been different. Lenin, 
on a bicycle, was run down by a French vicomte in a 
motor-car ; a French vicomte, of all people. The bicycle 
was wrecked, but Lenin, of course, went on to his destiny, 
and the French noblesse had no more effect upon 1917 
in Russia than upon 1789 in France. 

What was this destiny? Turn from 
hills and to the furrowed earth, and you will know the 
folly of judging the destiny of Lenin by* the intentions 
of Lenin. I said that, today, we saw no one on Swyre 
Head; yet, as I was looking across the quiet fields, I 
heard the tap-tap-tap-tap of machine guns. The camp 
at Wool was some miles away, and out of view, but there 
was no mistaking this sharp, steady beat which broke 
into the sunlight. Was I hearing the ultimate destiny 
of the work of Lenin ? 


Lenin to the 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


“Crooked Cross.” At the Westminster 
Theatre 
Crooked Cross is a dramatic commentary upon the Nazi 
végime in Germany. Its purpose is not to make any generalised 
overstatement of the case against Hitlerism, but, by showing 
the effects of the revolution upon a representative German 
middle-class family, to point out how family life, personal 
happiness, and civilised values may be sacrificed to the 


By Sally Carson. 


workings of a creed in which justice is supplanted by violence, 
understanding by cruelty, and reason by fanaticism. The 
story which it tells is none the less poignant for being already 
familiar in outline. It opens with a Christmas party at the 
Kluger’s house in Munich at the end of the first year of Nazi 
rule. Lexa, the daughter, is engaged to be married to a 
clever young doctor, who is a German and a Catholic but 
has the misfortune to bear a Jewish name. He has been 
a friend of Lexa’s brothers, but they join the party and, as 
racial hysteria grows more acute, try to make Lexa break 
off her engagement with him. They are both in essence 
decent creatures, degraded to the level of brutes by the 
ecstasy of power, and Lexa, being still fond of one of them 
and pitying the other, lets them imagine that they have 
persuaded her. But she continues to visit her lover in 
secret and finally, when his life is in danger, dies with him 
when they: attempt to escape together over the frontier into 
Austria. . 

There is little sense of responsibility and less of proportion 
in dramatic criticism today. If anyone has the courage to 
tackle a serious theme, about which almost everyone feels 
deeply, and does not quite succeed, he will receive a chorus 
of abuse from the critics ; but take some hackneyed common- 
place, about which no one ever thinks at all outside the 
theatre, dish it up with a professional air and with some 
slight variant on the usual plot, and the same critics will 
be unanimous in their enthusiasm. The reviewers of Miss 
Carson’s play, no doubt hankering after the regulation 
comedy trafficking in the adulteries of the witless, have almost 
without exception concentrated on its few faults and ignored 
its many merits. Certainly no one in his senses would deny 
that the faults are there : it is too episodic in form, the scene 
on the pass, which shows Lexa and Moritz attempting to 
escape from Germany, is flatly unconvincing, there is at least 
one unnecessary character, and throughout we have to 
take it on trust, rather than to be convinced, that Moritz 
is in any way a remarkable person. But its merits are 
substantial. Surely everyone but the critics will give Miss 
Carson some credit for her choice of subject, surely everyone 
but the crities will recognise that it is an unusual merit, when 
dealing with such a theme, to be able to avoid sentimentality, 
rhetoric and propaganda, and surely everyone but the critics 
will be grateful to find a dramatist who is unaffected and 
unpretentious, who has insight, and who can genuinely 
interest you in the lives of her characters. 

But a play so sensitive, so unaffected and so unrhetorical 
as this, without any of the cheap theatrical tricks which do 
an actor’s work for him, needs good acting to be made effective 
on the stage. The resources of the Westminster Theatre are 
presumably limited, and most of the members of the cast of 
Crooked Cross are unfortunately young and inexperienced. 
Mr. Clement McCallin speaks well and looks the part of Moritz, 
but at times he is much too artificial and at others much too 
intense ; Miss Anne Firth plays Lexa simply and sincerely, but 
has not quite the range of expression necessary for so diflicult 
a part: and Mr. Stephen Murray, who played one of her 
brothers, was excellent when he was given something to do, 
but when he was not seemed to find his presence on the stage 
an embarrassment. Of the other members of the cast Mr. 
Cecil Trouncer, as Herr Kluger, and Miss Georgette Thierry, 
as his wife, were admirable, but the acting of most of the 
remainder did not exceed the standard to be expected in 
good amateur theatricals. But with all its faults, and with 
every imperfection of performance, Crooked Cross is much 
better worth seeing than all the competently written and 
expertly acted popular successes holding up the traffic in 
the West End. DEREK VERSCHOYLE.. 
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The Cinema 
“We WI —— aes J “Colt. ; Tue oO 
c no Are About To Die” and “College Holiday" he 
At the Plaza . ates 
People 
Tr anybody in the year 2000 thinks it worth his whip t with ¢ 
unearth from our buried civilisation the Babylonian recon Gaum¢ 
of the movie industry, he will probably discover the gangs, py the 
film with a more genuine shock of delight than we not s9 a larg 
ago discovered the disreputable plays of Marlowe. I sy than i 
there are all sorts of excuses to offer why it becomes increas, the m 
ingly harder to judge the movies, why the old Schoolmastey, middle 
comfortable contempt advances instead of retards befor ; This 
Hollywood that now terrifies with truth rather than yig have | 
goblins. Professor Nicoll has made the timely comparigy the si 
with Elizabethan drama, which in its day was culturally y * prol 
low and negligible, certainly, as our devotion to Jinny as ty} 
Cagney and the G-Men. Still, the Headmasters’ Confeten what 
would probably be deprived of an agenda if the movies ye that | 
acknowledged to be socially meatier than chewing-gin, whet! 
And yet anybody-who must go to the movies, such as filp scene! 
critics, occasionally owes the duty to his fellow-men of crying conve 
** Eureka!” rather louder than any individual “find” yj The 
warrant. Because for two or three years now, while it hears 


respectable grown-up brother, the theatre, has been spendin § — perhe 


most evenings pondering the spiritual dilemmas of almost ay advel 
family that runs to chintz and £1,000 a year, the poor despise he w: 
youngster spends his time grubbing for social lessons, natun that 
impulses, humour, and fun in the soil of gangsterdom. a to kr 

When David Lamson was freed last year, after a harrowin § has ¢ 
eighteen months’ confinement, from the charge of murdering e Itre 


his wife in Palo Alto, he moved down the coast a few hundni F It 


miles and gave to hungry script-writers his first-hand e. an @ 
perience of a State prison. It’s not so first-hand as tol | theal 
unrecognisable at that, there’s no privation or secret tortue | pose 
we hadn't seen before, no nuance of suffering that John Bea Whe 
couldn’t have thought up out of his training on Broadway Verd 
or his own honest, charming talent. But even if it’s no mor and 
than Lamson’s hackneyed ordeal, it’s also no less, and for Mas 
most of us newspaper readers and theatregoers a conviction failu 
is a headline, a final curtain, and there an end. Here it’sa emp 


fair, decent picture of the routine of anxiety before a hangin, FT! 
It’s neither so brutal nor so thoughtful as Injustice, it’s 7 Cove 
the untidy level of the experience itself—the alternating | prol 
cursing, Waiting, silences, blunt anger, wasted sarcasm at the % ente 











guards, reckless heroism, intimate ugliness and unselfishness, who 
There is one long sequence in the prison, with the separate | hav 
toughs, neurotics, slim and other-worldly weaklings, gawping J) chee 
at the bars, while a Chinaman is told his bones will be seat 7 shill 
to lie with his fathers, while he leaves his ecll for the chair | _ infh 
holding a Buddha as a man holds reins, looking at it all the | thor 
time. And the young Beal turns snivelling into his cell with > at 

the tremendous line, ** Death’s no fright to a Chinaman whe that 
he knows he’s going to a family reunion.” That’s the only mal 
time the statement of pity, either by the camera or by that 
dialogue, is clean and sure. But those who know thei an 
Hollywood need hardly be told that technically it is neve attr 
less clean, less smooth. The editing and continuity ar the 
emotionally sure enough to let you forget the patency of the rate 
tension, all the nick-of-time expedients that would stand out the 
like sore thumbs in a poorer film in this one are the five blut 1 
fingers of a sensitive hand. We Who are About to Die is not F the 
so pretentious as its title, not so low as the mythical “ gangster FS! 
film.” It’s somewhere between any gangster film and Th © e 
Hairy Ape: that is, it’s as confidently and brilliantly acted, Sch 
especially in the small parts, as all Hollywood crime movies ple 
and at the other end it’s more sentimental, less sententious om 
than O'Neill. Either way, it’s an evening’s worthy oecup* dir 
tion for more serious men than schoolmasters. In fact, fine 
it was too serious and too good apparently for the Pla wa 
patrons, for after a few days the truth had to give way t the 
College Holiday, which is something else—‘‘ entertainment” Il) 
probably. I wish College Holiday had been bad and vulgat, Wa 
so this notice could end on a squeak of neat outrage. But Tol 
College Holiday, though nobody’s first-hand experience, isa sin 
favourite and third-rate myth, Hollywood's convenient idea of > 2 





American college life, with only the girl students as good: 
looking as they are in fact. ALISTAIR COOKE: 
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Opera and the Public 


Tus other evening I journeyed astwards past Whitechapel 
to where from the ruins of Victorian glass and iron a new 
People’s Palace has risen, a square, plain, no-nonsense building 
with an interior In what may be described as simplified 
Gaumont-Plaza taste. There was a performance of Faust 
py the Carl Rosa Ope ra Company, and, in the cheaper seats, 
a large, enthusiastic audience. What impressed me more 
than ihe performance was that the man behind me hummed 
the melodies of the opera from the beginning to—well, the 
middle of the ballet, which was as late as I could stay. 

This additional “ voice” might, in other circumstances, 
have been annoying, but it did much more than supplement 
the singers on the stage. It explained the whole operatic 
* problem *” as it exists in England. If I may take this man 
as typical of the popular audience for opera, it is evident that 
what he came to the People’s Palace for was to hear tunes 
that he knew by heart. He probably cared not two pins 
whether the singing and playing was good or bad, whether the 
scenery was in holes, the production hoary with ridiculous 
conventions, and the translation as near nonsense as no matter. 

The process, I imagine, is as follows. The Englishman 
hears a tune that he likes, perhaps the Soldier's Chorus, 
perhaps, to go a little higher, the Jewel Song. He sees Faust 
advertised and he goes to hear his favourite melody, for which 
he waits all agog. After one or two visits it dawns on him 
that there are other bits he likes, and so gradually he comes 
to know the whole opera, although it is doubtful whether he 
has ever regarded it as a coherent drama, as a work of art. 
It remains for him a string of pleasing melodies. 

It will be obvious that it is extremely difficult to get 
an audience, composed largely of such persons, into the 
theatre when a work is given, even though it be by the com- 
poser of a favourite opera, of which they know little or nothing. 
Whence it arose that Miss Baylis had to persist in putting on 
Verdi's Othello for vears before she got an audience for it— 
and then unhappily lost her Othello—while Un Ballo in 
Maschera and La Forza del Destino had to be dropped as 
failures too expensive to propagate. Whence, also, arise the 
empty houses at Covent Garden. 

There have been other reasons for the poor attendance at 
Covent Garden. First the season opened on Boxing-Day, 
probably the worst night of the vear, since those who want 
entertainment seek it at the pantomime or the cireus—and 
who shall blame them? Secondly, the prices of the seats 
have been too high for the quality of the performances, the 
cheapest seat below the amphitheatre being priced at twelve 
shillings. Something, of course, may be laid to the door of 
influenza, which has no doubt kept many people away— 
though it does not appear to have affected the audiences 
at Sadler's Wells. But not Jeast important is the fact 
that most of the works given have, to the honour of the 
management, been outside the stock repertory. It is clear 
that, out of the grand season when opera is fashionable, 
an audience for works that are not well-known cannot be 
attracted at such high prices. With the question of whether 
the operas could have been given economically at cheaper 
rates Tam not here concerned, though I do not doubt that 
therein lies the answer to a plea for half-guinea stalls. 

There haye been some fine individual performances*during 
the season. notably Miss Turner's magnificent, open-throated 
singing as Amelia in Un Ballo in Maschera, and the perfor- 
mances of M. Armand Crabbé and Miss Willis in Gianni 
Schiechi, while Die Fledermaus, the least important of the 
pleces given. was delightfully done. Salome proved an 
unutterable hore under Herr Knappertsbuseh’s uninspiring 
direction, while the Salome herself, though she gave us some 
line singing, missed the point of the character and her dance 
Was quite ludicrously unseductive. Un Ballo, the best opera in 
the repertory, was handicapped by shabby sets (except in Act 
II) and by a wholly unimaginative presentation. The ball itself 
Was furnished with some very curious oddments from the ward- 
Tobe. This is not one of Verdi's greatest works, but with great 
singing, which Miss Turner alone gave us, and a careful pro- 
duction, it can still stir the blood at any rate of those who seek 
M opera something more than a string of favourite airs. 

DyNELEY Hussey. 


Att 
The Ways Out of Abstraction 


In the years immediately following the War almost all the 
most sensitive artists in Europe were involved in one kind 
or another of abstraction. In France the later forms of 
Cubism, in Central Europe Constructivism held the field, 
and, outside England, only artists whose minds were dulled 
by success in the fashionable world could avoid the influence 
of these movements. In the last ten years the main problem 
in European painting has been how these artists would 
escape from the corner into which they had been forced. 
Their exits have been various. Some, like Picasso, tried to 
return to realism, found that they could not keep to it, and 
ran off into Superrealism. Others, like Gross, took to satirical 
realism. Many found that the conventions of modernism 
had publicity value, and made a living out of poster-designing. 
A very few, like Péri, worked their way back to realism, 
or rather discovered a new realism. 

The exhibition of the works of the Hungarian artist, 
Moholy-Nagy, at the London Gallery shows another path 
which can be pursued in the same process. The exhibition 
covers the artist's development from 1920 to the present day 
in painting and in metal construction, but not, unfortunately, 
in photography, the medium in which the artist seems most 
completely at home. In the years 1920 to 1925 Moholy- 
Nagy was absorbed in Constructivism, and in the canvases 
of this period painting is reduced to its simplest terms of 
straight lines and flat colours. In the last vears of the “twenties 
2 new tendency appears ; the artist evidently ceased to be 
satisfied with flat patterning, and aimed at introducing 
effects of perspective—not merely of small-scale modelling 
like the later Cubists, but of vast and suggestive vistas, 
still indicated in the simplest terms (cf. No. 25). In the last 
few years Moholy-Nagy seems to have tried to combine 
with this style elements more naturally connected with 
photography. His aim appears to have been as far as possible 
to paint not with pigment but with light itself. New materials, 
such as celluloid and polished copper, are introduced instead 
of panel and canvas, and on this foundation complex recessions 
are suggested by means of a few lines and repeated planes. 

Such paintings are, of course, still abstract, but they differ 
from Moholy-Nagy’s earlier work in that their abstraction 
is capable of practical application. The most painful feature 
of this artist's paintings—and it is one which he admits in 
a letter printed in the special number which the Czech journal 
Telehor recently devoted to him—-is that they seem to be the 
work of a man struggling to do in one medium what can only 
be done in another. Moholy-Nagy thinks in terms of light, 
and to achieve complete self-expression he would need a 
vast colour-projecting- apparatus which could be combined 
with a stage of moving parts to form a colour symphony in 
four dimensions. Inevitably when ideas which require such 
a mechanism are expressed through the utterly inadequate 
means of small, flat, stationary surfaces of pigment or 
sensitivised paper, the result can hardly be completely 
satisfying. 

For a few years in Berlin just before the Revolution Moholy- 
Nagy was able to give expression to his ideas in the designing 
of stage-settings. As far as it is possible to judge from photo- 
graphs this seems to have been in some respects a more 
satisfactory medium than painting. It is, however, in the film 
that the artist will probably find the best field, for there, 
except for the absence of colour, the most serious limitations 
from which he suffers in painting are removed. From his film 
Lobsters, recently shown in London, and from the stills 
reproduced in Telehor, it is evident that though Moholy-Nagy 
believes that light is the means of expression in the film, 
he is ready to use this means not only to make patterns 
and harmonies but also to express views and feelings about tite 
world. His work in the last ten years represents the develop- 
ment of a technique incomparable in subtlety, variety, 
and range for presenting facts with a new emotional intensity. 
In the last resort photography is reportage, but new technical 
processes and new methods of presentation enable the 
photographer to discover and convey new facts, and to convey 
them with new intensity. In this way, therefore, discoveries 
such as Moholy-Nagy’s are aids to the new Realism—provided 
always that they are properly applied. © ANtnony BLUNt. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


The Weights of Birds 


How much do birds weigh? What, for instance, is the 
weight of a heron? A good specimen of heron may be over 
three feet in length, with a wing-span of five feet. Questioned 
as to its weight, two persons replied respectively twenty-five 
pounds and fifteen pounds. For myself, the question of the 
weight of birds being a thing to which I had never given any 
consideration at all, I should have guessed, roughly, ten 
pounds. All these figures are crazy. The weight of a fine 
specimen of male heron, according to that parochial but 
patient Victorian observer of English wild life, the Rev. 
F. O. Morris, is only three pounds. For so large and voracious 
a bird, a heron living on eels, rats, trout, young moorhens 
and even snipe, the figures seem incredible. Yet three pounds 
is a great weight for a bird. The snipe itself, male, weighs 
only four ounces, the female slightly more. The sparrow- 
hawk weighs only five or six ounces, with the female half as 
large again. A wood-pigeon weighs about twenty ounces, a 
moorhen sixteen, a herring-gull thirty. But it is the weight 
of the really small birds that is staggering. A_ nig7-tingale 
weighs six drachms, a blue-tit under half an ounce, a chiff- 
chaff three drachms, a wren two and three-quarter drachms. 
Even a cuckoo, strong-flying, looking almost as large as a 
pigeon, scales only a quarter of a pound, a fraction more than 
a blackbird. 

* * * * 


The Mad Hare 


I often think the hare is almost the most attractive of 
English wild animals. There is nothing like the hare’s powerful 
wild-eyed bolting. <A single hare will behave with great 
sanity of purpose, straightforwardly, tearing to escape across 
corn or grass or ploughed land on a course as fixed and straight 
as a bullet’s. Running from danger, indeed, he often runs 
straight into danger, simply because of the fixedness of his 
flight. He is caught like that. He is the victim of a too direct 
purpose. But in spring, gathered together, hares behave with 
an inexplicable lunacy that i$ like some idiotic mumming play. 
I have often seen a crowd of six or ten or more in a field of 
rough grass in February or March, behaving with a super- 
madness that was both baffling and comic. ‘They would tear 
round and round in the field in spasmodie broken circles as 
though being chased by the ghosts of diabolical whippets : no 
purpose in it, no end, no beginning, only a mad ecareering to 
each other and away from each other and to nowhere at all. 
It was a great silly gambolling and leaping, as though the field 
were an asylum for moon-struck hares. Rabbits will behave 
similarly, though never so madly. They are mere feeble 
imitators, but even they, in spring crowds, will leap like lambs. 

* * * * 


Wild Creatures in Crowds 

And so with most birds and butterflies and animals that 
flock together. They have special and individual moments 
of strange crowd behaviour: the great evening flight and 
settling and abrupt uprising, almost like an explosion, of 
starlings; the pretty twittering silliness of linnets; the 
solemn winter love-play of blackbirds, six or even ten in a 
gang, feeding on grass, eyeing each other, making discreet 
rushes and advances, almost nonconformist in their black 
suspicion and seriousness; the comic cackling of rooks in 
times of storm; the occasional savagery of stoats hunting by 
pack. Water creatures, fish especially, seem different. Except 
the water-boatmen, rowing as in a comic strip across the 
water-surface, in a delicious piece of comic seriousness, the 
crowds of water creatures behave with more design, as though 
drilled, as though perhaps under the domination of water. 
So even minnows will lie in small poised companies, in level 
order, all flicking off in one direction at the approach of 
danger. Schools of trout lie in sunlight as still as painted 
leaves, motionless against the current, keeping the same place 
for hours on end by the exercise of an astonishing strength, 
shooting off like clockwork darts at the fall of a shadow. It 
is as though intense training were essential for the perfection 
of the machinery of escape. Watching a school of trout, 
indeed, seeing it move off at an electric diagonal to vanish in 
a flash, you begin to marvel that man, using his primitive 
and clumsy devices, should ever catch any fish at all. 


Snakes in Water 

Against the lovely, collective motions of fish, Snakes jy 
water look uncommonly sluggish. They seem to loge the 
sinuousness and go along in a slow silver worming, as if ny, 
quite in their element. In bright water, silvered by sun, they 
move invisibly except for the oval, crafty head swinging alo 
like a piece of chequered steel. They delight in the camoy ' 
of lilies, lying among the polished green stems with 
motionlessness, quite indistinguishable. Then they give 
themselves away by the habit of lying with their heads 
the leaf-pads, drowsing, softly curled, so light that the leat 
is still dry except for its habitual blobs of quicksilver, Tyg 
move with extreme quietness, with even less noise than q 
land. But for all their silvery loveliness they look somebgy 
dangerously charged, silkily sinister. And sometimes, yi 
bodies invisible, their approach is quite startling. It SEEMS ag 
if the head, disembodied, is swimming alone, Moving With 
perfect instinct, like a torn leg of a fly after the body has bey, 
destroyed. 

* * * * 
The Comedy of Coots— 

Of all birds, coot on ice are most comic. They behay 
like heavy-bottomed old ladies on the glass floor of a ballroom, 
They are hopeless and helpless. Alone, they can stand gti 
or make short perilous careful excursions without much ti; 
or comedy. But when danger comes they are startled jn 
retreat. For some reason they do not fly. They elect tj 
proceed by ice, and it is a procedure of absolute craziney, 
The coot flounder and flop and skate and hustle in song. 
thing of the same dumb burlesque fashion as penguins. — They 
wobble and stagger and their legs fly from under them exactly, 
in fact, as though they were trying to skate. It is all patheti 
sally comic. Once out of danger, they rest on the ice with 
an utter lack of dignity but with a dazed look of immeny 
relief at being able, at last, to stand more or less still. 


* * * * 
—And Rooks 

They are more comic, indeed, than rooks, which is saying 
something. Rooks have an air of comicality that is wicked; 
they have the appearance of depraved reprobates. As I si 
here, writing, a great crowd of rooks has just passed over, 
careering back to the rookery, with more fuss than a retreating 
army, and for no apparent reason. They have come up from 
the river where, it is quite likely, something has frightened 
them very much. But for all their fear they look and sound 
like a flock of bird comedians. The main flock, jackdaws 
too, goes over with a great panic of cackling and squawking 


as though to warn the world of an impending typhoon. And 2 


strangely enough the wind is getting up, has increased its 
velocity considerably even in the five minutes since they 
passed. It may be, then, not fear of man but really some 
fear of storm which has driven them. At any rate, they go 
over in a flight of serio-comie disorder. And they are fol: 
lowed, far behind, by a solitary rook who is the personification 
of all rooks and all rook comicality. Over he comes, bringing 
up the rear, a great bird cawing and cackling in fear and wrath 
as though he is a Jehovah among rooks, as though, after all 
it is not man or storm but only he himself that is the tert. 
It is like some Biblical enactment of divine anger, of an awfil 
rook-God descending with a loud voice on an offending people. 
All that spoils it is that it is so funny. It is as though God 
were to have appeared and chastised the Israelites with a 
irate umbrella, 
* * * * 


Not Before 9 o’clock 

Country life has its mysteries. Calling at a village post 
oflice at 8.45 a.m. in order to buy a postal order I was astonished 
to learn that that article could not be bought until 9 o'clock. 
“I daren’t let you have it,” the postmaster said, as though 
I had tried to buy whisky. I asked why. He replied, %& 
though the post office were a secret service and not a public 
service : ‘ Spies.” The same comic rule applies, apparently, 
to parcels, stamps and in fact to post office business in general. 
Not before 9 o’clock—in the country. Well, it’s an odd 
world where a man may not buy a drink after 10 o'clock a 


night, or a postal order, for fear of spies, before 9 o'clock it 


the morning. 


H, E. Bates. 
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LETTERS 


TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suita%!e 


length is that of one of our ** News of the Week” paragraphs. 


Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. Tue Srecraror.| 


HE COMMONWEALTH AND THE CROWN 

, [To the Editor of Tux. Srecraror.] 
Sir, —I should have thought that the essential bond between 
the members of any voluntary association—and the British 
Commonwealth is a voluntary association—could only 
be their intention to stay together for the purposes of the 
association. Where, as in the British Commonwealth, the 
purposes of the association are indefinite and variable, 
that intention is best deseribed by a non-committal metaphor 
orsymbol. The imperial Conference report of 1926, in defining 
the mutual relation of its ‘“ autonomous communities,” 
coupled the literal statement that they are “ freely associated 
as members of the British Commonwealth of Nations ” with 
the metaphorical statement that they are “united by a 
common allegiance to the Crown,” a not infelicitous reference 
to the unique symbol of the association. It is probably 
open to each member, subject to any particular restrictions 
expressly accepted, to interpret this metaphor at its pleasure 
in its application to itself, so long as the identity of the 
symbol—the Crown—is maintained. In any event, the 
allegiance here referred to is an allegiance of political units, 
whatever that may mean or be made to mean, not that 
allegiance of individuals to a sovereign which is a long- 
established metaphor of constitutional law. Already in 
1926 not only were the duties and privileges of the persons 
conceived to owe that allegiance radically different in the 
different parts of the Commonwealth, but the classes of persons 
upon whom it was imposed in different Dominions were not 
coterminous. To describe a personal status which has 
Commonwealth-wide consequences for its possessors subsequent 
Imperial Conferences have spoken not of ** common allegiance ” 
but of * the common status of British subject.” The abolition 
in 1935 of this status as a source of rights and duties in the 
Free State was therefore not a severance of the common 
allegiance referred to in the 1926 report. 

The grave practical consequences which Professor Keith 
anticipates from the separate oath to be taken by the King 
may likewise be doubted. It is difficult to see how the treatment 
of the people of the South African High Commission Pro- 
tectorates can be affected by the form of the Coronation 
ceremony, or indeed by the Coronation taking place at all. 
At any time since the War, if the Protectorates had been 
transferred to the Union, the Union Parliament would have 
had complete power in law and in convention to govern or 
misgovern them at its pleasure, subject to any contractual 
arrangement that might be made at the time of handing over. 
Any interference by the King in Union legislative or admini- 
strative measures touching them would have been then, 
as now, unconstitutional. He cannot enjoy less power under 
any other style, nor the Union Government more. 

Nor will the new oath bring the Union into line with 
Free State citizenship law in the respect described above ; 
on the contrary, it will not change by one iota the law of 
nationality and citizenship in any part of the Commonwealth. 

Much evil springs from the continued use of the word 
“allegiance” as if it signified something precise in law or 
politics, It was once a precise name for a fairly well-defined 
feudal relation ; after the renaissance it was pressed into 
the service of the sovereign State, in which it became a mis- 
leading metaphor. It is now merely an epithet which is 
used to make things appear related which are in fact unrelated, 
and to attach emotive value to any status to which it is 
arbitrarily applied. 

In the Commonwealth, common citizenship and_ the 
common Crown are no longer correlatives ; let us recognise 
it, and treat each according to its nature. The Crown is a 
simple and potent symbol; mutual citizenship rights emerge 
every day more uncertainly from a complex mass of juristie 
facts. Lawyers cannot shape the meaning of symbols. The 
forthcoming Imperial Conference would do well to set its 
hand to the more feasible task of bringing order and enlighten- 
ment into the chaos of Commonwealth nationality and 
citizenship law. : 


It is a civilised thing that the major rights of a man should 
not depend on the accident of local birth or parentage. 
Only the institution of war necessitates mutually exclusive 
loyalties. The Commonwealth inherited from the old 
centralised Empire a considerable measure of civilisation 
in this respect. War is not now contemplated or prepared 
for between members of the Commonwealth ; yet the barriers 
between their citizens are steadily rising. Comparatively 
unimportant administrative and diplomatic exigencies have 
necessitated the creation of categories of dominion citizenship ; 
but there is nothing in the tenor of dominion nationalism in 
the forms now dominant which is really inconsistent with the 
maintenance or even the extension of the large measure 
of common citizenship which existed in the Commonwealth 
until recently. But the cause of common citizenship has 
been compromised in the eyes of nationalists through being 
always associated with the status of ‘ British subject.” 
They are annoyed by the implication of subjection in the 
name, and by the dogmatism of lawyers who insist that they 
do not enjoy the freedom of their own soil because it is their 
soil, but indirectly in virtue of their being British subjects. 

It is in any event infelicitous to regard the rights of common 
citizenship, such as they now are, as derived from an inalienable 
status necessarily superior to dominion categories, for they 
exist in fact at the sufferance of the parliaments of the 
Dominions and the United Kingdom, which are now in 
effect competent to repeal any of them. Fortunately, there 
is an alternative theory upon which common citizenship 
can be based. The Irish Nationality and Citizenship Act, 
1935, contains a provision which enables the Free State to 
make conventions extending to nationals of another country 
all or any of the rights of Free State citizenship. (At present 
British subjects are technically aliens in the Free State, 
but are exempted from some of the consequences of that 
status by executive order.) In the negotiations for that 
settlement with the Free State which is so earnestly desired 
on both sides of the Irish Channel, Commonwealth Govern- 
ments, and especially the Government of the United Kingdom, 
would do well to take up this offer in good faith, and establish 
the present, and if possible a wider, common citizenship 
on a firm contractual basis. Such a policy would be both 
more worth while and more likely to succeed than any 
attempt to foist upon the Free State some interpretation of 
the Commonwealth symbol which, since it has not the sympathy 
of the Irish people, would be an empty hypocrisy.— Yours 
faithfully, 

R. T. BE. Latruam. 

All Souls College, Oxford. 


THE POPULATION PROBLEM 
[To the Editor of Tue Srectaror.] 
Sir,—I find it difficult , to 
criticising mine of last week. 
or by any other means, pregnant women could be dissuaded 
from making inexpert and dangerous attempts at abortion, 
then (1) the number of children born would be greater, 
(2) the amount of maternal morbidity and mortality would 
be less, and (3) fewer fertile women would be rendered 
infecund. I take it that Mr. Glass agrees with me so far. 

If more children were born, they would inelude a number 
of additional females, most of whom would grow up to 
swell the number of potentially fertile women in the nezt 
gerecation ; and the women saved from sterility would swell 
the number of potentially fertile women in this generation. 
Assuming the degree of individual fertility to remain at the 
same level, the larger number of potentially fertile women 
would produce a larger total number of offspring. A larger 
total number of offspring would again produce both a 
larger number of potentially fertile women, and a larger 
number of offspring, in their turn. It seems as plain as a 
pikestaff to me that this would go far towards arresting the 
decline in the population, which is apparently what Mr. Glass 
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wants. I shall be happy for him to correct me if I am mistaken 
in my chain of reasoning. 

I should like to add that those who advocate a rise in 
the birth-rate have many other weapons at their disposal 
in addition to the one I advocated last week. They might 
for instance aim at removing the stupid regulations which 
deprive of their posts female teachers and other government 
and municipal employees on marriage. ‘This rule is for all 
practical purposes just as effective as surgical sterilisation 
would, be in rendering a large number of potentially fertile 
women actually infecund. 

Another effective weapon against depopulation would 
be the removal of the present legal disabilities associated 
with illegitimacy. 

What the advocates of an increasing birth-rate are clamouring 
for is an increase in the number of potentially fertile women. 
Surely the first step is to persuade a larger number of the 
potentially fertile women who already exist, to become actually 
fertile. Increase in the birth-rate would be attained just 
as well by inducing a larger number of potentially fertile 
women to add a small contribution each to the birth-rate, 
as to leave many of them completely infecund and expect 
the remainder to have large families.—Yours truly, 


NorMAN Haire, 
127 Harley Street, London, W.1. 


[To the Editor of Tur Sprcraror.| 

Sir,—Mr. R. F. Harrod, in his recent article in The Spectator 
on the Population Problem, suggests that people who will 
not be persuaded to have large families themselves should 
be given a sentimental bias towards legislation and social 
reform which will encourage other people to have them. 
The idea is excellent, but he backs it with an example and a 
threat which are not so good. 

If things get much worse, he says, “ panic may set in, 
primitive instincts of self-preservation will surge up, and 
then we may expect a reign of intolerance and persecution 
beside which the present Nazi treatment of Jews will seem 
polite and gentle.’ Does he mean that we dwindling whites 
will start to kill off the blacks and yellows ? If so the simile 
of Italians and Ethiops would have been more apt. But 
his reference to Nazis and Jews implies some domestic sort 
of persecution. Who, in that case, will persecute whom, 
and how ? 

Will parents of six hound into exile parents of a paltry 
two or less? Will they cut off their means of livelihood or 
otherwise goad them to suicide? Of course they might 
intern them until they had bred the right number, but that 
would be comparatively gentle and polite. What exact 
form of persecution by the panic-stricken does Mr. Harrod 
envisage as being used to encourage procreation ? 

As to the example, he writes with affectionate regret of the 
vanished mid-Victorian view * whereby a family of a dozen 
or twenty was considered the greatest pride and glory of man.” 
(The italics are mine.) .A{ man may be proud of his children 
and glad that he has a lot of them. My own father, mid- 
Victorian to the core, often in my hearing cursed the day 
that I, the last of five, was born, and therefore presumably 
that on which he begot me; but that may have been on 
account of quality rather than quantity, and he may have 
been an exception. Mothers, who have all the suffering 
and nine-tenths of the bother, may have legitimate cause 
to boast of numbers, but if there really were Victorian fathers 
who preened themselves on the multitude of their progeny, 
they were disgusting fellows and no more laudable than those 
who bragged of being two-bottle men. Both distinctions 
were the result of self-indulgence rather than devotion to 
duty, and the second was physically by far the more 
remarkable. 

I am not carping, and I honestly think Mr. Harrod’s idea 
a good one. But two weak links in so short a chain of reasoning 
may shake the confidence of a less converted critic in the whole. 
For that reason I hope that the example of the mid-Victorian 
papa and the threat, which can easily be construed as one 
of a rather fantastic philogenitive persecution, will be rein- 
forced with other arguments more likely to convince a sceptical 
and irreverent generation. —Yours faithfully, 

Ditchingham. LAWRENCE ATHILL, 


= 
[To the Editor of Tue SPEcCTATOR.] 

Sm,— Mr. R. F. Harrod’s solutions of the Population Prodle 

include what he calls an “equalisation fund,” Where} 

the rich man with no family shall be taxed, in the dchisig 

that such:tax would subsidise the poor father. 

Mr. Harrod joins the army of social reformers, fro red 
Communists to mild Tories, who rush to taxation as if jt Were 
an “ equalisation fund.” Taxation, in cold, mathematic 
fact, is the greatest fallacy now arresting the mental deye| 
ment of mankind. It achieves nothing but a level Teduction 
in the standard of living of all classes of the community, Ty 
tax the rich does not help the poor, It merely increases th, 
total communal debt. An increase of the income-tax has ting 
effects. First : to raise prices which the consumer pays_ 
and the consumer, in bulk, is mostly poor. Second: ty 
impoverish the upper and middle-classes so that unemphy. 
ment is increased by the number of workers * rationalised” 
out of jobs in order to save wages and pay taxes. 

A super-tax payer has no source of income but the Prices 
obtained for the commodity or service in which his money jc 
invested—the consumer pays that price. There is noboiy 
else to pay it. GLapys F, Bryo, 

The Greenwood, Sandy Lane, Oxted. 


Mm 


[To the Editor of Tut SpecrarTor.| 
Sir,—** Emigration would, of course, hasten a decline” 
says Dr. G. F. MeCleary, when writing on the Population 
Problem in The Spectator of January 8th. FT am not so sur 
~-especially if we take an Empire view of the question, 

Dr. McCleary also asks: ‘Can the flow (of migrants) 
continue?” and—quoting the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
seems to express doubt as to the Homeland being able to 
supply the demand from the outposts of the Empire for mor 
citizens of the right breed. 

References to birth-rates and death-rates prompt me ty 
suggest that a further study of the comparative vital statistie 
of the British Isles might be helpful. Let me draw attention 
to two aspects. The male child born in 1931 has an expecta- 
tion of life of 15.3 years more than a child born fifty years 
earlier (the female child has 16.3 years); but at sixty-five 
years of age the inereased expectation of life of the male is 
only increased by 0.8 vear and the female by 1.6 year. 

I doubt very much if the suggestion that some provision 
for the reception of unwanted babies, submitted by Dr 
Norman Haire, would do anything to arrest the ** imminent 
en catastrophic decline in the population of this country,” 
for I think it will be found that where such provision doe F 
exist that the decline of population is at a greater rate than J 
in the British Isles. 

Admittedly there are factors in the population problem F 
which give cause for earnest heart-searching by our Empire 
statesmen so far as the white population of the British Empire 
is concerned. There are, too, I venture to suggest. factors 
in the future which are beyond the range of present-day 
prognosticators. 

For instance, there are in the British Isles today (in round 
figures) one million women of child-bearing age in excess o/ 
the male population, and that obviously means that one aspett 
of the decline (the continuing fall in numbers of child-bearing 
women) of which we hear 2 good deal need not cause mul 
concern. 

This maldistribution of the population, however. is no 
healthy, spiritually, economically or physically, and, inte 
alia, it means that tens of thousands of those women who 
feel that the destiny of woman is motherhood are being denied 
any opportunity for a legitimate expression of their life. 
Incidentally, I think that the moral effect of this pressure is 
bad alike on men and women. 


¥ 


Then, in regard to the problem of our Empire, T cannot 


forget that in the State of Queensland, with a_ history o 
ninety years and a population of less than one million, there 
is an excess of 47,000 males over females. 

The late Mr. Rudyard Kipling in a letter to me on thi 
question of Empire Migration and Settlement. said : 

“There is a material Calvinism which would Jimit worldly 
prosperity to a few of the electors— just as there is a spiritual ] 
Calvinism which confines Salvation to a few elect. . There | 
is a type of man, as there is of family, which only needs to & 
be taken out of England to adapt itself to a new land, as trout 
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but there are not very many of them, 


eto anew brook ; 
of good 


they sometimes live on the outskirts 
yeputaiion € too truthful breed, 
enormously satisfied with themselves. But they are a 
splendid cross on slower blood in the nenenil generation. te 
Of course the cry would go Saal at once : ‘You are draining 
England of its best blood*; but isn’t there something to 
be said for the idea of doting out the First Eleven and so 
giving the Second Eleven a chance.” 

Just as new occasions tee ach new duties, so changing condi- 
tions would seem to lead to alterations in views held on 
certain subjects. In regard to the movement of population, 
for instance, it was for long generaily supposed that bad 
trade in the Home land was good for emigration ; then gradu- 
ally an entirely contrary view came to be held, and this at 
the moment seems to prevail in official circles. 

For my own part I am inclined to think that the full force 
of the impact of the social services in the Homeland has not 
vet been realised in the matter of Empire Migration and 


tak 
and in England 
a quic k, acquisitive, ae 


Settlement. 
With Mr. Kipling TL hold that : 
“There never was an Empire that offered such oppor- 
tunities to all men as ours ; and I sometimes think that there 
never was an Empire whose people took Jess advantage of 
Yours faithfully, 
Davip C. Lams, 
International Headquarters, 


its opportunities.” 
Commissioner. 
Army, EC. 4. 


The Salvation 


RATIONALISM AND REASON 

|To the Editor of Tur Specravor.| 
Sir, It is il arguing with clergymen, as with anyone who 
has a fixed, unalterable point of view : also I feel it is cowardly 
to fight a man who has one arm tied behind him. But do 
please Iet_ me tell the Dean of St. Paul's that the answer to 
his query, ** What is Rationalism ?~° can be found in the 
very example that he quotes as a * negation of the whole 
Rationalist programme.” 

He jeers at the statement that: ‘ the propositions God 
evists and God does not evist are both alike assertions devoid 
of signifieance.” 

Yet if he had tested them by the published aim of ration- 
alists (which he also quotes) he would have found that, as 
neither assertion ‘verifiable by experience” and can 
only be accepted as the result of arbitrary assumption, neither 
can have any significance for any rationalist. 

The Dean may reply that the existence of God is verified 
by his experience. That will not do. It is general experience 
that must support propositions acceptable to rationalists. 
A hundred people might say they had experienced God, 
but not two of them would agree in defining Him. Experience 
must register on the intellect, not the imagination. 

Deans of St. Paul's have lately shown an unhappy tendency 
to mix what they call, I suppose, broadmindedness with a 
total inability (or refusal) to see the other fellow’s point of 
view. Dr. Matthews may think it would be amusing to 
ask rationalists what they mean by “ reason”; that would 
not be nearly so funny as asking Deans to tell us what they 
mean by ** faith.” —Yours, &e., HamiLtron Fyre, 


is 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE DOMINIONS 
[To the Editor of Ti Specrator.| 
Sir, Since 1914 there has been a tremendous decline in the 
migration from Europe to the New World, and particularly 
from Britain to the Empire. I think it may be said that the 
root cause of this is economic. Mass unemployment, which 
has been current in Britain for many years, appeared in the 
Dominions for the first. time during the economic crisis of 


1929. Although there has been a considerable decrease in 
the last three vears, the figures for September, 1936, were as 


follows : 


Australia ea 60,000 
Canada... = i 85,000 
New Zealand . 35,000 
Despite the willingness of the Dominion Governments to 


Co-operate in any scheme, the resumption of mass emigration 
is oby iously impossible under these conditions. No natural 
flow of migration ean exist when the migrant cannot improve 
his economic condition by the change of country ; workers, 
employees and farmers are facing, though perhaps to a slightly 


lesser degree, the same problems of unemployment and 
struggle for life in the Dominions as in Great Britain. 

Although the total production figures of Britain are slightly 
above those of 1929, unemployment figures are nearly three 
hundred thousand higher than in that year. Today, however, 
a permanent number of unemployed is unfortunately regarded 
as inevitable. I am afraid that this, too, will have to be said 
of the Dominions. 

Combined with the present number of unemployed, the 
total production figures of the Dominions are not far below 
the 1929 level. To absorb all unemployed and to create a 
demand for more labour, the industrial and agricultural pro- 
duction of the Dominions will have to increase to a fantastic 
degree. 

A fact that many refuse to see is that both the decreasing 
birth-rate of the Dominions and the decreased migration are 
due to unstable economic conditions. It is not a question of 
habit but of economics which has decreased the number of 
births.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, NEIL STEWART. 

9 Tedworth Gardens, Chelsea, S.W.3. 


PROPAGANDA THROUGH BROADCASTING 
[To the Editor of Tur Seecraror.] 

Sir,—The instance of the hoodwinking of the people in 
totalitarian countries given in ‘A Spectator’s Notebook” of 
January 8th is confirmed by correspondence I have been 
receiving from Italy. The general belief there is that we 
have now recognised the error of our ways and the superior 
wisdom and foresight of the Duce. It unnecessary to 
point out the peril of a state of affairs where whole peoples 
can be so grossly deceived ; and did there exist no remedy I 
should not have troubled you with this letter. 

But there is a remedy, and one which could very well be 
put into effect within a short time. It has already been 
referred to in your columns. The vast majority of the people 
in every country could be reached directly by wireless, and 
if an international broadcasting authority were set up to 
issue full and detailed reports in every language from stations 
of its own, containing as far as is humanly possible the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, it would soon come 
to be relied upon by large masses of the people everywhere ; 
and meanwhile, the freedom at present enjoyed by national 
propaganda would be curbed. <A discussion of the ways in 
which this end might be secured would be infinitely useful. 

The primary cause of the present critical state of inter- 
national affairs is the fact that every country has presented 
to it a totally different picture of the facts. In the light of 
the knowledge they have, each people is fully justified in 
thinking of other nations as foolish and wicked. And no material 
improvement can be hoped for until the peoples of the earth 
are supplied with a common view of the facts upon which 
reasonable compromises and agreements might be based.— 
Yours, &e., S. G. RENDEL, 


is 


16 Avenue Emile De Mot, Brussels. 
THE CASE FOR CHEAP MILK 
[To the Editor of Tur Specraror. | 
Sir, —Like the ** Next Five Years’ Group,” you accept the 


view that the milk supply must be under the control of a 
Board having a monopoly of the supply, and like it you only 
insist that the Board should not be entirely controlled by 
producers but should also include representatives of con- 
sumers. You overlook the fact that the ramifications and 
repercussions of trade and business are so infinitely com- 
plicated that no Board can possibly know how far-reaching 
will be the effect of its actions upon innumerable people, par- 
ticularly those small people who are unorganised and have no 
means of voicing their injuries. No man knows where the 
shoe pinches except the wearer, and the idea that the interests 
of millions of consumers can be protected by a few very 
worthy, well-intentioned and perhaps very able gentlemen 
formed into a Consumers’ Committee, often with only an 
advisory but no determining power, or constituting a portion 
of a governing Board upon which they can always be out- 
voted, is mere moonshine. But beyond that point there is 
no need whatever for a monopoly of the milk supply. It is 
now well-established that the average cost of producing milk 
is about 93d. a gallon, and equally well-established that plenty 
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of farmers can produce profitably at about 6d. a gallon. It 
is obvious that the 6d. man can sell 33d. cheaper than the 
93d. man. If he were not prevented from doing so by the 
Agricultural Marketing Act of 1931, section 6 (3), the problem 
of cheap milk would be solved.—Yours, &c., 

Letcombe Bowers, Wantage. ALFRED BEESLY. 


GUNS OR BUTTER ? 


[To the Editor of Toe SrecTaror.] 
S1ir,—Before we sit back and, in a state of mind bordering on 
self-complacency, criticise freely the Germans’ choice of guns 
instcad of butter, let us ask ourselves a similar question—on 
which of the two—guns or distressed areas—is our own money 
being spent? The cold fact is that the answer is the same in 
this country as in Germany—i.e., guns !—I am, &e., 
N. SIncLarr REID. 
17 Whitehall Road, Harrow, Middlesex. 


[The cold fact is that we were reducing our armaments 
till we were compelled to reverse the process by Germany’s 
immense expansion of her armament programme.—Ep. The 
Spectator.] 


CRIME AND CLASSIFICATION 
[To the Editor of Tne Srrcrator.] 

Sir,—Mr. James Curtis calls attention to the danger of corrupt- 
ing innocent men by mixing them with the guilty on remand 
in custody. How much greater is the danger with children ? 
A boy aged 12 of my acquaintance, in June, 1935, was charged 
with “ breaking and entering’’: actually he had stood by 
while a relation broke and entered ; five days after his arrest, 
during which time one would think sufficient enquiries could 
have been made (bail was granted), he stood his trial with the 
others involved. He was sent to a Remand Home for a week. 
As far as I could judge from two visits his home was a perfectly 
normal and respectable working class home : yet the Remand 
Home was used as “a place of safety.” At the end of that time 
he was dismissed under the Probation of Offenders Act: the 
Magistrate asked the boy how he liked the Home, was told 
** Not much,” and replied : ** That’s been enough punishment ! ” 
I took from the boy in the presefice of his father a statement 
which they both signed about the conditions of life in the 
Home; one thing was certain, the boy came out with his 
mind saturated with crime, and with the interesting knowledge 
(which he kindly passed on to me) of how to break a padlock 
with a file, among other bits of information. Whether the 
boy was guilty or innocent, could anything be less likely to do 
him any good? Either a Remand Home is a place of safety, 
or a place of punishment—but surely not both ? 

I sent an accouut of this affair to the Chairman of the 
L.C.C. Education Committee, who admitted that the Council 
was “only too well aware of the deficiencies of the remand 
home.” They hoped to remedy this by the building of another 
Home, which should have been ready by September, 1935. 
It would be interesting to hear from the Chairman what 
methods are used to classify the children on remand, and 
whether any lesson might be learned from this for adults.— 
Yours, &e., P. M. GrepcE, 

40 Tabard Street, S.E.1. 


[Vo the Editor of Tur 
Srr,—The suggestion made by Mr. James Curtis that all 
prisoners awaiting trial should be sent to special prisons 
where the resident Medical Officer should be a trained psycho- 
logist, is an extremely interesting proposal. It is indisputable 
that our treatment of prisoners awaiting trial is not compatible 
with the fact that not having yet been proved guilty of a crime 
they are, technically, ** innocent.” Their removal to prisons 
where the régime would not be complicated by the presence 
of sentenced men, and where they could be given as much 
freedom as is consistent with their safe custody, is a necessary 
preliminary. It would not necessarily by itself, however, 
provide the solution, as experience at Brixton shows, since the 
men there are definitely treated as prisoners with only a few 
additional privileges. 

It is worth noting that according to the last report of the 
Prison Commissioners, there were in 1934 over 7,000 men and 
nearly 1,500 women sent to prison on remand or for trial who 
were not finally sentenced to imprisonment, either because 


Srecrator.] 


ers 
the case against them was not proved or because the Court 
did not consider them suitable cases for prison treatmen, 
Yet they had already served something remarkably like 4 
prison sentence. 

The proposal that whilst awaiting trial there might pp aa 
inquiry as to their past and psychological condition does 
however, raise the difficult problem whether such an inquiry 
is justified in the case of a person not yet proved guilty, But 
there is one type of offender with whom such a questiog does 
not arise, namely, the juvenile offenders sent to the remand 
homes. Psychological inquiry or treatment is even more 
important for the young offender than for the adult, The 
juvenile remand homes could be made places of Feally eon. 
structive investigation, instead of places for marking time a, 
is too often the case. Most remand homes provide a perfect 
example of the wasted opportunity.—I am, &e., 

CiceLty M. Craven, Hon. Secretary, 
The Howard League for Penal Reform, : 
Parliament Mansions, Orchard Street, London, S.W.1, 


ARE WE PAYING OUR WAY? 


[To the Editor of Tur SpEcTATOR.] 
Sir,—Mr. Geoffrey Crowther warns us that it is probabj 
that when the Board of Trade returns are published y 
shall find that this country has an adverse balance of pay. 
ments (after making full allowance for invisible export) 
of perhaps up to ten million pounds, and he rightly adyiys 
us not to give way to panic on this account. 

He himself, however, appears to consider that a continuance 
of such a state of affairs, ‘the danger that it may be repeated 
year after year,” would indeed be a matter of the grayet 
national concern. 

But would this of necessity be the case ? 

Let us assume that the whole world became steadily mor 
prosperous and that in particular the “new” countrie, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, the Argentine, recovered 
at least to the peak of their War-time prosperity. Mr. Crowther 
would I feel sure agree that such a peaceful progress of the 


world to higher standards of living would not be detrimenta | 


either to this country or to the world in general. 

But is it not a fact that the result of increasing prosperity 
either for individuals or for nations is a reduction of the 
debts owed by the individuals or nations ? (The United States 
was a debtor nation in 1914, but as a result of its War 
prosperity it paid off its foreign debts and became itself a 
creditor nation.) 


Now, the reduction of debts by the debtor nations mu! F 


mean net adverse balance of payments for the credito 


nations, particularly for the United States and Great Britain, 


Our loans for instance can only be reduced by the debtor 
nations sending us an excess of goods over and above theit 


payments of interest duc, and payment for our goods and) 


services. 

To put the matter in an extreme form, for the sake 0 
illustration—we are owed at least £4,000,000,000 by other 
nations. If these debtor countries were to 


for 100 years before the debts were extinguished. 


Genuine world prosperity means a reduction of internation [ 


debt, and this would mean a continuous adverse balance! 
payments for the creditor countries.—Your obedient servall, 
House of Commons. P. C. Lortvs. 


OSSIETZKY 
[To the Editor of Tur Srrecrator.] 
Sir,—No one in his senses would wish unnecessarily | 
disturb the friendly relations between this and any othe 
country.- This seems no reason, however, why Englishme 
should refrain from speaking out their opinions with reget! 
to Ossietzky. 

Under the Hindenburg régime Ossietzky was condemne 
by a secret tribunal to eighteen months’ imprisonmel! 
for the crime of advocating disarmament. Owing to # 
agitation in Germany, however, he was pardoned and releas 
before his sentence was over. When the Nazis came it! 
power in 1983 he was re-arrested, and without further tt 





taken to a concentration camp and since then, though bh)” 


original sentence has long expired, he has remained in captivity: 


reduce theit 5 
debts to us by £40,000,000 a year it would means that wf 
would have an adverse balance of payments of £40,000,00) F 
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as , 
In March last year he was removed to a concentration 
he Courts camp, and in November, on the award of the Nobel Prize, 
Teatment, he was transferred to a private sanatorium. As he did not 
ly like appeat at Oslo, however, to claim the prize, two medical 
pool of whom the present writer Is one, were asked to go to 
ght he an Berlin to enquire into the state of his health and of his freedom. 
100 does, As to his health, it seems that he is now suffering from the 
n Inquiry reactivation of an old tuberculous focus in one lung, but 
Ity. But we gathered from a talk with his doctor that there is no 
TION dogg pale to suppose that he is unable for physical reasons to 
€ remand travel outside Germany. The reason for his failure to appear 
en mon at Osto must therefore be sought elsewhere. 
ult. The That he was free was officially announced, but the nature 


ally co. 


of his freedom may be inferred from the fact that we were 
z time as 


not permitted to see him. We brought letters from various 


& perfect distinguished men and non-political organisations in this 

and other countries, but when we asked for an interview 
retary, Fe we were referred to the Secret Police. It is not only we who 
© were refused admittance, but his liberty to receive visitors 


+1, | has been greatly curtailed since he left the prison hospital, 
and now he is allowed only to receive his wife. We ourselves 


¥ 

















? for merely asking to see him were told that we were enemies 
of Germany, and asked to leave Berlin forthwith. 
probable E There is no doubt _ a he has pie removed bi a 
shed we fe private sanatorium, his liberty since the award of the Prize 
“of pay. has really been substantially decreased. He Is now watched 
exporty - over by two Gestapo men continually on duty in the sana- 
+ advins torium, and we were informed by Gestapo Headquarters 
' that even if he were allowed to leave hospital he would certainly 
tinuanee not be allowed to leave Germany. ; 
rereited There seems no doubt that the German Goreme are 
graves having their revenge on him for accepting the Nobel I rize. 
They publicly protested against the award, and General 
Goering spent over two hours in hospital trying all means 
ly mene 4 to persuade him to refuse it. Ossietzky has stood out against 
wuntries / all the efforts of the German Government, and it seems the 
covered fe duty of all peace-loving citizens of all countries to support him. 
‘Souter If it be pleaded on behalf of the German Government that 
s of the Ossietzky was condemned, if only by a secret tribunal, it may 
imental E be replied that he has long since served his sentence. If it 
be argued that he is a German citizen, and that we have no 
osperity right to interfere in German internal affairs, it may be replied 
of the B that this is indeed so, but we cannot give our friendship toa 
1States @  GOVernment that treats in this way men like Ossietzky, 
s War fe whose only crime it has been to advocate disarmament.— 
itself.» ie Yours, &e., Mepican MAN. 
mt HOLLAND’S DRIFT FROM RELIGION 
oreditor |To the Editor of Tue Seecrator.] 
Britain, Sik, The Archbishop of Canterbury's message to the English 
debtor people has aroused a lot of comment in the British and 
e their foreign Press. 'The Archbishop’s call is nothing less than a 
ds and distinct indication that in the British Isles we witness a 
definite drift from religion, a situation which has come to 
sake of 3 light with the public admission by authority of the indifference 
> other B in the matter of religion felt by the late King. 
e their f It may be of interest to you to know of some of the existing 
hatwef Conditions in this respect in our little country. The figures 
0.00) i Holland's census, which is taken every ten years and the 
| «results of which are made available by the Government's 
ation!{ tatistieal Bureau, are rather illuminating. 






The census form enumerates 28 different religions and, 


ance ( 

aa moreover, if there should be still another religion to which 

78. one belongs, one is allowed to indicate it. On the other 
4 hand, it is possible to reply that one does not want to be 
considered as belonging to any church or religion. It is 
F quite obvious that anyone replying in the last way definitely 
© Wishes to infer that he is churchless even though he be 

ily © — baptised or cireumeised. The following official figures illus- 

| othe trate the situation very clearly. 

shmet Out of every 1,000 inhabitants in the census of 1879, 





three were churchless; 15 out of every 1,000 in 1889; 23 
out of every 1,000 in 1899 ; 50 out of 1,000 in 1910; 78 out 
of 1,000 in 1920; and, at the last census which was taken 
In 1931, 144 out of every 1,000 were churchless. In 1920 
there were 533,700 churchless, or 7} per cent. of the whole 
population, and at the last census this number increased to 
1.144.400, being 144 per cent. of our whole population, being 
He) 4 little less than 8 million. 

- te Our country is divided into 11 provinces, and the northern 
ivity. 





provinces claim the largest percentages of churchless. Out 
of every 1,000 in the Groningen Province, 215 are churchless ; 
in Friesland 232 and in Noord-Holland 285 out of every 
1,000. On the other hand, the percentages are very low in 
the southern part of the country, where the Roman Catholics 
are in the majority. 

The percentage of Jews is rapidly going back ; whereas in 
1889 there were 22 Jews in every 1,000 inhabitants, there 
were only 14 per 1,000 in 1931. In 1920 there were 63,000 
Jews in Amsterdam: at the normal increase of 10 per cent. 
in 10 years there should have been 70,000 in 1931, but their 
number was under 61,000. Next to the Jews, religious belief 
amongst the Protestants is losing ground. 

The figures of the churchless in the capital, Amsterdam, 
are rapidly rising: in 


1899 .. a ar er — “e 30,000 
1909 .. a4 +* nar 67,000 
IGE... a a 145,000 
19380. a a a es 264,000 

It must be remembered that the total population of the 


_—-~ 


-apital in 1930 was 757,000, which means that 36 per cent. of 
Amsterdam was without church or religion. 

Although the figures indicate a percentage of 36 per cent. 
for Amsterdam, it is nevertheless important to mention that 
in that city in 1932 6,095 marriages were registered, of 
which 4,281, or more than 70 per cent., were not followed 
by a religious ceremony, which means that the real figures 
of the churchless are much higher than the official ones. 

Although not directly bearing on the above, it is worth 
mentioning that the Prime Minister has decided to abolish 
the one hour per month on the radio granted to the Free 
Thinkers’ Union, whereas the Roman Catholics have more 
than 100 hours monthly, in spite of the fact that they com- 
prise 30 per cent. of the population, being only double the 
number of churchless. It is no exaggeration to say that in 
Holland there is certainly a decided and rapid drift from the 
practice of religious beliefs.—I am, Sir, &e., Louis FiEs. 

Amsterdam. 


THE ROOSEVELT EXPERIMENT 
[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 

Sir,— Your readers may be interested to learn that Mr. D. W. 
Brogan, M.A., fellow and tutor of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, and author of The American Political System, has 
kindly agreed to lead a Study Tour to the United States to 
examine on the spot some of the more constructive aspects 
of the New Deal during the next University vacation. 

We hope that a party of some twenty-five University 
teachers and students, journalists, and others especially 
interested in contemporary America, may be recruited for 
a Tour leaving England on the * Queen Mary ~ on March 17th 
and returning on the * Normandie” arriving Apri* 19th. 
This party will be in America twenty-three. days, and will 
go as far south as the Tennessee valley and as far west as 
Chicago. It will give particular attention to such aspects 
of the Roosevelt Experiment as the .Tennessee Valley 
Authority, the Civilian Conservation Corps, the Subsistenc- 
Homestead Projects, &e. It is also hoped to give particular 
attention to the labour situation which is now so much in 
the centre of American news. 

It is anticipated that the group will have the opportunity 
of meeting a number of the high oflictals responsible for the 
administration of this Experiment, and that they will also 
be able to meet, for purposes of discussion, a number of students 
and critics of the New Deal. It is also planned that dis- 
cussions should be arranged with the representatives of 
sapital, of the Conservative American Federation of Labour 
and the Radical Committee of Industrial Organisation. 

Unfortunately it is impossible to take the group ovet 
and back across 3,000 miles of ocean and over an itinerary 
of nearly 3,000 miles in the United States for less than £84 10s, 
We hope very much, however, that the novelty and value 
of such a first-hand examination of an experiment of such 
significance to a capitalist democracy like Britain will induce 
interested people to consider even such an expense. Furthe 
details and application forms can be obtained from = this 
Yours, &c., FRANK Darvate, 

Director of Research and Discussion. 
The English-Speaking Union, 37 Charles Street, Berkeley 
Square, London, W.1. 


office. 
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“The Most Important Half-Minute” 


To the question raised by Janus last week—What was the 
most important half-minute in history ?—a considerable 
number of replies have been received. The following 
extracts represent the general trend of opinion. 

The answer with most numerical support behind it is 
embodied in a verse sent by the Rev. Cecil Grant, of 
Boar’s Hill, Oxford : 

That moment when upon Damascus’ road 

Saul knew the Nazarene for Lord and God 
Did shape the fate of men and nations more 
Than all the change and chance of human war. 


Other suggestions follow : 


“IT assume that * history’ may include that written by 
Nature. If this is so, then, without any doubt, the ‘ most 
important minute’ was that during which * life’ came on 
to this planet.°— B. IvAN ScutTuEeRLAND, Northfield Farm, 
Lowick, Berwick-on-Tweed. 

“The moment ‘of hesitation which occurred before the 
Blessed Virgin Mary said the words: * Behold the handmaid 
of the Lord, be it unto me according to Thy word.’ (The 
Divine proposal of redemption awaited the concurrence of a 
human. will-—would that will concur ?)’°—The Rev. H. .H. 
RumseEy, Quorn Vicarage, Loughborough. 

‘For Milton and Sir Thomas Browne the most fateful 
moment was that when Eve took her first bite of ‘ that for- 
bidden fruit, whose mortal taste brought death into the world 
and all our woe. But for those who do not believe that 
story I submit that the thirty seconds occupied by the 
Emperor Franz Josef in July, 1914, when he signed the 
ultimatum to Serbia was the most calamitous in all history.” 
—Cuas. Wricut, Sutton, 

* T submit that the most important single minute of history 
cecurred on the night of Thursday in the first Holy Week. 
The scene is the Upper Room, and the action is that described 
in the Fourth Gospel, Chapter XIII, verses 21 to 30. It is 
the scene where Jesus makes the last appeal which He can to 
Judas Iscariot, and when He sees that it is of no avail lets 
him go out into the night, knowing that he is going to arrange 
for His arrest. That, I submit, is the supreme crisis of the 
Ministry.”— The Rev. RoGrrR Lioyp, Great Harwood. 

‘Suppose you were given the choice of deleting from 
history one of two things ; (1) The introduction of Christianity ; 
(2) the discovery of anaestheties—which one would you put 
your pencil through?’ Religion v. Science. If religion is 
given the minute, then that was when Jesus was trapped into 
admitting He was ‘a king’ and afterwards saying the word 


‘king, the fatal word, had two meanings. If He had said 
‘No’ to Pilate, instead of His * Thou sayest, Pilate might 


have released Him as only a Jewish prophet and history might 
have only had Mithra. If science is given the minute, the 
award would go to the discovery of ether in America. Opium 
and antiseptics are harder to associate with any one minute 
if hardly less important in themselves.”—Frrep, GOURLAY, 
M.D., Rathmore, Elgin. 

* * * * 

The paragraph quoted by Janus last week was from 
Nassau Seniors essay on Berryer. It relates to the phase 
of the French Revolution when Robespierre had been arrested 
by the Convention, the Commune had called out the National 
Guard, and a force under Henriot surrounded the building 
where the Convention was meeting, but the artillerymen, 
after hesitation, refused the order to fire. 

‘f° says Senior. the cannon had fired, and Henriot’s 
had rushed into the hall where the members 

it seems probable that the greater part 
of the assembly would have been massacred on their seats. ... 
Robespierre would have been absolute master of Paris... 
Pichegru might have imitated Monk, and royalty have been 
restored by a native army in 1794 instead of by a foreign 
one in 1814; or Nantes and Lyons and Bordeaux and Toulon 
and La Vendée might have successfully risen against Paris, 


forces 


were sitting 


and France have split into hostile communities. Reform 
would have been delayed in Great Britain and Ireland. The 
half-minute during which it was undecided whether the artillery 
would fire or not, is the most (important half-minute in history.” 


Alpendrama 


| Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 


Drei bange Tage lang hat sich in Deutschland cin Drama abe. 
spielt, das wegen seiner atemberaubenden Spannung = 
ganze Volk in stirkster Anteilnahme gefangen hielt, Ih 
diesem Drama, das sich mit der Naturgewalt ciner Shake. 
spearischen 'Tragédie entlud, waren die Prinzipien der Drang, 
turgie Lessings vollkommen gewahrt: niimlich die Einheit 
des Ortes, der Zeit und der Handlung. Der Ort.des Gescheheng 
war das Bergmassiv des Watzmann, cines Berges der Sy). 
burger Alpen, westlich vom Kénigsee,. in der bayrisehe, 
Landschaft Berchtesgaden. Die Zeit der Begebenheit Waren 
die Tage und Niichte der Neujahrswoche. Die Handliy 
bestand aus Besteigung, Bergnot und Bergung von a,j 
Miinchener Bergsteigern, dem neunzehn Jahre alten Fray, 
Frey und seinem um zwei Jahre iilteren Vetter gleich 
Namens. Sie hatten es gewagt, ein Winterdurchklettery 
der Watzmann-Ostwand zu versuchen, ein auch im Somme 
tollkiihnes Unternehmen. 


Die schroffe Felsmasse des Watzmann_ glicdert sich jy 
mehrere Gipfel, von denen die Vordere Spitze, auch Hocheck 
genannt, 2651 m, die Mittlere Spitze 2714 m, die Siidliche 
oder Schénfeld-Spitze 2712 m hoch ist. Der Berg trigt a 
der Watzmannscharte einen Gletscher und wird im Sommer 
von Berchtesgaden aus tiber die Miinchener Hiitte yq 
getibten Bergsteigern oft bestiegen. 


Der Watzmann hat schon viele Tote gesechen. Jahrhunderte. 
lang schicn dieser Bergriese siidlich von Salzburg, dessen 
Ostwand iiber 1800 m. tief zum Kénigsee abstiirzt und so de 
gréssten Felsabsturz der Ostalpen darstellt, unbesteighar, 
Erst im Jahre 1880 ist es zwei erfahrenen Alpinisten, Keder 
bacher und Schiick, gelungen, die Ostwand zu bezwingen, 
Nach ihnen aber riichte sich der bezwungene Riese noch oft 
an den ehrgeizigen Menschenzwergen. So stiirzte ein Reichs- 
wehrsoldat aus Berlin von der Schéllhornplatte in die Rané- 
kluft ab und nach ihm ein anderer an derselben Stelle. Noch 
viele Bergsteiger fanden hier den Tod. 


Alle diese Ungliicksfille ereigneten sich im Hochsomme, 


in der Bergsaison. Die erste Winterbesteigung  gelang 
nach jahrelanger Vorbereitung dem  Reichenhaller Toni 


Beringer mit drei Kameraden am 15. Dezember 19380. Ein 
Jahr spiter wurde die Winterwanderung tiber die Watz- 
mannwand durch die Traunsteiner, Gust! Kroner und Anton 
Huber’ wiederholt. Kroner starb bald) darauf in det 
Matterhornwand. ..., 


Die beiden Vettern Frey stiegen in der Neujahrsnacht 
in die Wand ein. Sie hatten den Watzmann_ noch nie in 
Sommer bestiegen. Infolge eines Wettersturzes _ gerieten 
sie nach drei Tagen in Bergnot. Sie konnten weder vorwarts 
noch riickwirts. Bei jedem Schritt sanken sie bis zur Brus 
in Neuschnee cin. So blieben sie auf einem ganz schmalei 
Gratvorsprung stecken, mitten in der Ostwand, 1000 Meter 
iiber dem Kénigsee. Am _ vierten Tag versuchte eile 
Rettungsmannschaft, die beiden Verungliickten zu crreiche?. 
Es waren zehn Manner, acht Bergsteiger aus Miinchen, eine! 
aus Berchtesgaden und der Obmann der Berchtesgadene 
Rettungsstelle. Nach einer furchtbaren Schneesturmnacht, 
die sie in ciner Eishéhle verbrachten, mussten die Manne! 
vollig erschépft umkehren. Nun wurde Militiir eingeset? 
Fiinfzig Reichenhaller Jager und tausend Meter Seil wurde 
angefordert, da jeder, der abgeseilt wird, eine dreifack 
Seilsicherung nétig hat. Mancher Abgeseilte versank bs 
iiber den Kopf in dem zwei Meter hohen Schnee. A® 
Donnerstag versuchten die Bergwaehtleute aufs neue de 
Rettung. Sie erreichten in fiinf Stunden den Gipfel. Dre 
von ihnen seilten sich zu den Verungliickten hinab. tm 
12 Uhr 30 mittags, am 7. Januar 1937 war dic Rettum 
gelungen. Fiinfzig Soldaten, fiinf Flugzeuge und = zhi 
Bergsteiger hatten sich in vier Tagen und vier Nachte 
um das Leben zweier Leichtsinniger gemiiht und die Schlact! 
gewonnen. In Nacht und Nebel, unter Lawinen und 
Schneestiirmen, bei Féhn und Regen gelang das Werk 
Kin Aufatmen ging durch ein ganzes Volk, als diese 
Tragédie nach einhundertsechsundsiebzig Stunden Qué 
zu Ende ging, ausklingend in dem lapidaren Ruf : 


* Bergsteiger lebend geborgen !” F. G. 
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Richard Wagner in Exile 


By DESMOND 


WueEn Professor Einstein writes a new book about relativity, 
to whom, I wonder, is it sent for review ? The second volume 
of Mr. Newman’s monumental Life of Richard Wagner, 
covering his activities in the Dresden revolution of 1849 and 
the eleven years of exile to which they led, now follows the 
first after an interval of four years; already, it may be 
remembered, the author has to his credit four books on the 
same subject: an early Study (1899), a popular handbook 
(1904), the still valuable Wagner as Man and Artist (1914), and 
Fact and Fiction about Wagner (1981), a sort of preliminary 
clearing of the ground for the present work. Only those 
unacquainted with the inexhaustible subject will call this life- 
long interest an obsession; think what we will of the ultimate 
value of his music, Wagner remains one of the seminal forces 
in European culture, while his meteoric life is more fully 
documented than that of any other artist (about 6,000 of his 
letters, for example, have now been published). Further- 
more, there is no other adequate biography : Glasenapp’s 
official Life and its Knglish expansion by Ashton Ellis, besides 
being blindly partisan ancl rather dull, are rendered out of 
date by the enormous amount of fresh material now avyail- 
able; the rest are mostly second-hand Glasenapp. 

It would be an affectation for the present reviewer to pretend 
that he is ina position to check the use made by Mr. Newman of 
the vast mass of new sources he has investigated. No one in 
England, and very few anywhere, can compete with his grasp 
of the Wagner literature in loto. In a work of this seale it is 
hardly possible to avoid errors, and we may presume that the 
first volume was closely scrutinised by all the experts in their 
As a result of their scrutiny Mr. Newman 
now finds it necessary to apologise for an error of one year 
in the date of Morlacchi’s death! In the thousand and more 
pages of Vols. I and II, I have detected scarcely half a dozen 
slips and misprints, all trivial. Such scholarship is beyond 
the assessment of the ordinary reviewer; as 
from time to time, from this or that clearing, peered into the 
Wagner jungle, he can only admire, and call others to admire, 
the broad undeviating path which the author has driven 
through its very heart. 


various fields. 


one who has 


This is not only the most important biography of recent 
years, but one of the most absorbing. From the mass of 
detail, presented with the precision of a K.C., the impartiality 
of a judge, and the psychological insight of a great novelist, 
there emerges a portrait of Wagner, far more alive and credible 
than any other. Though no unpleasant fact is shirked, the 
stature of the man appears, paradoxically, greater than ever. 
Mr. Newman’s outlook on the man has widened and deepened 
since his Wagner as Man and Artist : how much may be seen 
by a comparison of his treatment in the two volumes of Minna 
Wagner and of Mathilde Wesendonk. In general he lays less 
emphasis now on the erotic element in Wagner. more on his finan- 
cial troubles. He keeps a firm grasp on the * cardinal fact in 
his psychology that it was not his life that determined his art 
so much as his art that coloured his life.” To put it crudely : 
he did not write Tristan because he was in love with Mathilde 
Wesendonk ; he was in love with Mathilde because he was 
writing § Tristan. Nothing and nobody in the last resort 
mattered to him but the bringing to birth of what he feit 
stirring within him. 

In these tive years [1847-52] the relatively naive Wagner of 
the earlier years gradually hardens into a demineering spirit 
that has taken fuli stock of itself, realises its fundamental difference 
Irom the rest of mankind, becomes perfectly clear as to its pre- 
The Life of Richard Wagner. by; 

(1848-860). (Cassell. 30s.) 





Volume II 


Eruest Newman. 


SHAWE-TAYLOR 


appointed goal, and makes for that goal without a moment's self- 
doubt, a moment's compromise, a moment's consideration for others. 
We can see clearly now that, without this hardening of fibre 
in his relationship with others, he could never have won the 
gigantic struggle necessary for the imposition of his ideas 
upon the existing operatic world. We are aceustomed to 
shake our heads and smile at the ceaseless tale of Wagner's 
borrowings and debts. We should remember that during 
the périod covered by this volume his four early eperas were 
making their way through most of the smaller German 
theatres: if anything like the present system of royalties 
had been in force, his affairs would have prospered. In most 
cases, however, a single fee, varying from £7 10s. to £17, was 
held to discharge a theatre's total indebtedness towards a 
composer for any number of performances of one of his works ; 
while in little Weimar the tenor, Tichatschek, would receive 
about £40 for a single guest appearance! In a world organised 
on such crazy lines as these, can we wonder that Wagner did 
not look upon the business of loans in quite the same light as 
his creditors ? 

All he wanted was enough money to give him the comfort 
to the completion of his works. 


and seclusion 


Luxurious surroundings, it is 


necessary 
were almost essential to 
him in the throes of composition; but only the foolish will 
scoff at the rich, heavy curtains and portiéres which he loved, 
and which, Mr. Newman conjectures with his customary 
insight, ~ gave him an agreeable sense of temporary seclusion 
the that treated him so roughly.” While his 
brain was seething with the marvellous musics-dramatie 
structure of Tristan and the Ring, he had to spend long hours 
in negotiating for loans, writing endless business letters to 
publishers and theatre managers, framing roundabout appeals 
to German princelings of the type of the Grand Duke of 
Sachsen-Coburg-Gotha, the composer of an opera called Tony. 
When the somewhat sycophantic Liszt proposed that he 
should score a second Ducal opera, then on the stocks, he was 
nothing, he declared, would induce him to 
his rubbish ~ or to ~ sit in a Coburg castl> co-operating with 
Frau Charlotte Birch-Pfeiffer ~ (the Duke’s librettist). Five 
vears later the Duke was again big with opera, and the tactless 
Liszt urged him to accept the dedication of the new work. 
He was in the middle of Tristan and in desperate financial 
straits, and his temper boiled over again : 

~ Tn the 


true, 


from world 


furious : * score 


do with Diana de Solan 
. . . Dingelstedt ! Rienzi! All stuff and no 
sense! What I Tell them that Wagner 
does not care a curse for you all. vour theatres, even his own operas ; 


it is all! 


name of God what can I 
Grand Dul 
want Is money. 





he needs money ; thé 
The seeond volume was to hive brought the story down to 
1864; but various expansions of the authors plan hay 
resulted in his covering only in this volume, 
which leaves twenty-three vears for the third, and supposedly 
last. An Appendix on (his paternity 
remains as doubtful as ever) discusses the interesting proba- 


twelve years 


Wagner's origins 
bilitv that his mother’s father was not the Weissenfels baker, 
Paetz. but Prinee Constantin of Weimar, brother of Goethe's 
Karl August ; if this is true, he was barely fifteen at the time 
of the misdemeanour which ultimately gave us Die Meister- 
singer. Seldom ean wild oats have been more advantageously 
scattered. 

L have no room even to sugyest the humour that constantly 
wells up in the footnotes to this great biography, but cannot 
resist drawing attention to the dedication (a handful of notes 
from Die Meistersinger) : in its scholarly and allusive way as 
pretty a compliment as Wagner's serenading of Cosima wit!h 


the Siegfried Idyll. 
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The Making of American 


A Dictionary of American English, On Historical Principles. 
Edited by Sir William Craigie and James R. Hulbert. Part I, 
A—Baggage. (Chicago University Press : Oxford University 
Press. 17s.) 

Ir was first announced in 1924 that the University of Chicago 

would undertake the project of an'American Dictionary which 

should be in scale and authority a counterpart to the Oxford 

English Dictionary. And now after eleven years of labour, 

this first part (of a work which will end with its twentieth) 

disposes once for all of transatlantic bickering, fear of 
contamination, and ihe hot suspicion that the American 
language was something: wickedly thought up as a hoax 
by Mr. Mencken in his Baltimore den. Sir William Craigie 
and his workers have no thesis, propose no argument. They 
set out merely to compile a dictionary of American English. 

But the doubters on this side of the Atlantic, who always 

suppose that Americanisms came in with the talkies, or anyway 

not much earlier than their undergraduate days, will probably 
feel that Sir William’s fatal dagger (conclusively marking 


words or phrases * originated in the United States ”) stabs 
hard in their heart, deeper than their memory. When 


Thornton or Mr. Mencken present their evidence, our reviewers 
protest that they are “claiming” a word or mis-dating a 
phrase. But Sir William is not suggesting, he is simply telling 
vou that ** Americanisms which have passed into general use 
and are now common in the English of Great Britain and the 
world at large ... are far more numerous than might be 
supposed . . . one might readily suspect a number of them, 
such as bogus, boom, boss, but no one unacquainted with the 
subject would be inclined to add census, immigrant, loafer, 
schooner, wallpaper, law-abiding, to belittle, to cave in, to clear 
out, once in a while, time and again, &e., Ke.” Yet,” adds 
Sir William, with no mercy at all, ‘ the evidence for these, 
and many more, is quite conclusive.” 

In the present volume, identical in format and inexhaustible 
reference with the Oxford Dictionary, there are many painful 
surprises for those * unacquainted with the subject ~~: for 
instance, arm-band, anaesthetic, advance (of troops), aboriginal, 
an axe to grind, anything else, about right, to go ahead. The 
phrase getting along particularly hurt British visitors between 
1830 and 1850, Anthony Trollope’s mother remarking, 
*. . . but IT was then new to Western America, and unaccus- 
tomed to their mode of * getting along, as they term it.” 
Even the word awful, conventional for many English genera- 
tions now as an emotive adjective, infuriated one J. Lambert 
as long ago as 1813, for he scribbled in his travel diary, ** Every 
thing that creates surprise is awful with them; * what an 
awful wind! awful hole! awful hill! awful nose!’ And 
nine years later it was new and odd enough to Charles Lamb to 
require the usual tag: ** She is indeed, as the Americans would 
express it, awful.” It is still funny that we should * suspect” 
Americanisms when long before we were threatened by their 
advances we had cheerfully accepted anything from Greek 
to Norman French, Dutch to Hindustani, had wallowed in 
inis-matings and allowed in our own home all sorts of 
incestuous goings-on * which,” as Daniel noted with a relieved 
embarrassment in 1599, “come ever amplify’d with th’ 
abounding humours that do muitiply.” It is good and apt 
that a monumental work of scholarship should be dedicated 
with this poem, which opens, ** And do not thou contemn this 
swelling tide, and stream of words.” 

The editors confess that to canalise this particular tidal 
wave is ** impracticable at the present time.” They therefore 
set themselves two principles of selection : to exhibit clearly 
“those features by which the English of the American 
colonies and the United States is distinguished from that 
of England and the rest of the English-speaking world ” ; 
and to collect and document words or phrases of ‘ clearly 
American origin.” and also “ every word denoting something 
which has a real connexion with the development of the 
country and the history of its people.” 

If these hundred and fifty pages are typical of the two- 
thousand odd that are to follow, it is evident that the editors 
have done nobly by their principles. apart from any incidental 
wealth of information, anecdote, humour, their excavations 
dig up. For a student coming fresh to the subject would 
Jearn first, from this volume, precisely what the editors 
wished to illustrate. On the showimg only, of words beginning 


—<=<=<——=S>= 


with A he would discover the tricky variety of American 
legal names, the extent of the Spanish legacy in American 
the importance of the apple in colonial cooking, the 
un-European mode of household geography—arcade, apart. 
ment, annex, adobe. He would encounter the commo 
difficulty of understanding the description of natural scenery 
in a language which specifies so many plants and birds ang 
trees he does not know, in a country where the arm and arlery 
of a river are essential distinctions. He would find certain 
familiar words now disqualified for general use in America, 
because they recall too vividly or stormily a single historicg} 
practice or incident—words like abolitionist, appropriation, 
annevationist. Turning from that last word, a page or two 
ahead, he would note the endless anii-s, the certain clean 
division of American opinion on any major question into two 
parties, a habit rooted enough to produce the noun, anti. 

On the second count, there are hundreds of moving ills. 
trations to the life and development of the people ; often the 
colour or pathos is in the accidental juxtaposition of r-ferences, 
Two examples must suffice. The prefix back multiplies 
many Americanisms now familiar enough, from backwoods, 
to baekbone (strength of character), take a back seat, and a 
back number (it is a shock that the literal as well as the figurative 
sense was a native coining). And these will soon embroil 
him in seventeenth-century dialect which is now educated 
contemporary usage, as in back of for behind. And he may 
finally settle on an unknown word—back country, and from 
that article begin to sense the depths and mists of association 
that that word possesses for Americans. Secondly, three 
references on anaesthesia are landmarks of social history, 
tell with a firmer pathos than a novel the gallantry of a man 
who had no idea he was about to put posterity in his debt. 

In November, 1846, Holmes writing to Morton, outlining 
the researches which led to the first administering of ether, 
at Massachusetts General Hospital, timidly says, ‘ The 
state produced should, I think, be called anaesthesia. This 
signifies insensibility. . . . The adjective will be anaesthetic. 
Perhaps it might be allowable to say ‘ anaesthetic agent’; 
but this admits of doubt.” 

In September, 1865, Harper's Magazine is quoted: “A 
meeting of Boston dentists was called . . . to make a formal 
protest against anaesthesia.” 

Two issues later, it is the date that comes suddenly poignant, 
with the simple sentence, “ Dr. Morton has attended the 
principal battlefields, administering anaesthetics with his 


own hands. ALIsTaiR COOKE. 


Professor Toynbee’s Masterpiece 


Survey of International Affairs, 1935. By Arnold J. Toynbee, 
assisted by V. M. Boulter. Two vo's. (Oxford University Press. 
3s.) 

Tue Survey of International Affairs for 1985 is divided into two 
volumes. The first contains the annual surveys of the Far 
East, by Mr. Hubbard, and of World Economie Affairs, by 
Mr. Hodson, which is appropriately devoted to the problem 
of raw materials. The rest of the volume describes affairs in 
North-East Europe, the Disarmament Conference (1934-35), 
and negotiations for an Kast Kuropean Pact of Mutual Assis- 
tance, a Franco-Italian Pact. and an agreement between 
Germany and the Western Powers. ‘These chapters, excellent 
in themselves, give a clue to the events of the year, which 
was dominated by the rearmament of Germany. Under 
its shadow, the Disarmament Conference and the negotiations 
for an Eastern Pact ended in failure : the Franco-Italian and 
the Anglo-German naval negotiations ended in success; 
according to Professor Toynbee, Germany’s rearmament 
also fixed the date of Italy’s invasion of Abyssinia. 

The first volume shows us a Europe which has rejected 
disarmament ; where France, without making comparable 
concessions, has obtained great advantages from her agree- 
ment with Tialy: where Great Britain has antagonised 
France by her naval agreement with Germany. In_ these 
circumstances Signor Mussolini invaded Abyssinia. ‘The 
second volume deseribes the antecedents, the causes, and the 
results of his invasion, which is examined in every aspect, 
diplomatic, political, military and economic. ‘Treated on 
this seale, the subject is worthy of the greatest historian : it 
has every element of a great historieal tragedy. Its characters 
live up to the parts they have to play and are involved in an 
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evil fate much greater than any of them. The Virtues of 
Signor Mussolini are those of Satan crying * Evil be thou 
my good”; now Abyssinia is conquered, it is not for English- 
men to sneer at them. The virtues of M. Laval are his 
ingenuity and resource In pursuing apparently incompatible 
ends. The virtues of British statesmen are honest, or dis- 
honest, doubt. 

Professor Toynbee describes the situation with admirable 
clarity. He shows the powerful forces behind the Covenant 
in Great Britain; the pledges of every kind dishonoured in 
the course of Italy's invasion ; the dangers implicit in Signor 
Mussolini's success; the evil of the methods he employed. 
In some respects, I think, his account is incomplete. He 
does not show the strength of the opposition to M. Laval in 
France ; nor explain the motives of the British Government’s 
inconsistent policy ; and he is, to his credit perhaps, incapable 
‘of appreciating the impulses actuating Signor Mussolini. 
Nevertheless, these are only minor defects in the case he so 
clearly presents. The results are equally clear; Signor 
Mussolini triumphant, M. Laval assured of his ends, Great 
Britain humiliated, her wretched politicians revealed, momen- 
tarily, for what they are, the League in ruins, binding obliga- 
tions dishonoured, the Abyssinians gassed into defeat. One 
cannot read this story without profound shame and disgust, 
and one cannot help wondering what would have happened 
if the British Government had pursued its professed aims 
with the same determination and sincerity with which Signor 
Mussolini pursued his. In this struggle all the virtues were 
on the side of evil, all the vices on the side of good. Professor 
Toynbee’s opinion of British statesmanship is expressed in 
the quotation on the frontispiece: ‘* So then because thou 
art lukewarm, and neither hot nor cold, I will spue thee out 
of my mouth.” 


He makes no attempt to conceal this opinion, and this 
has drawn upon -him the condemnation of some who fear 
he has imperilled the famous impartiality of Chatham House. 
It is true that at moments one wishes this volume of the survey 
were written with more restraint, that it had more of the 
style -du code civil, des regulations militaires. The facts 
are such that they pronounce judgement on themselves. 
But to present facts so that they do themselves justice is 
the prerogative only of genius, writing at leisure, at a distance 
from his subject. It would have been absurd for Professor 
Toynbee to pretend to such dispassion in describing these 
events, hardly a year past. The virtue of history is justice, 
not impartiality, and justice is neither a pleasant nor a tolerant 
thing. Professor Toynbee has done justice to these facts, 
even if he has not allowed them to do it for themselves. 
And he has tried to give every reader a chance to allow for the 
writer's prejudices. ‘‘ In thefirst place, the writer is an English- 
man ; secondly, he believes that the English political tradition, 
as embodied in the present British commonwealth of nations, 
is a thing of great value to the world; thirdly, he believes 
that the British commonwealth cannot survive except within 
the framework of an effective international régime of collec- 
tive security of the kind intended in the Covenant of the 
League of Nations ; fourthly, he believes that in the inter- 
national crisis of 1935-36, ** the honour and vital interests ”’ 
of his country (to use the old-fashioned phrase) alike demanded 
of the United Kingdom that she should carry out her obliga- 
tions under the Covenant completely, whatever the conse- 
quences ; fifthly, he considers that this standard of conduct 
has not been lived up to in the foreign policy which has 
actually been pursued by the United Kingdom in the inter- 
national transactions that are recorded in this volume; and 
lastly (to complete the tale of contentious points in his posi- 
tion), he considers that the shortcomings—as they appear 
to him—of the actual conduct of British Foreign policy in 
this ordeal have been due to a lack of sincerity and courage.” 
I think he should have added to this li:t that he is a Christian 
who does not believe that murder ceases to be murder ** because 
perpetrated by white men on black men,” and foresees in 
these events a doom to come. These are violent prejudices, 
discouraged in democracies today. They are always evident 
in Professor Toynbee’s narrative. They have allowed him 
to see the evil of what he has to say, and to write an account 
of the Abyssinian war which will be of permanent historical 
value, 

Goronwy REEs, 


Christian Re-statement 


Great Issues : Studies in Reconciliation. By Neville S. Talbot, 
D.D., MC. (S.P.C.K. 3s. 6d.) 

Bisuop Tasort's little book has a value out of all proportion 
to its size. He is, as we know, peculiarly well fitted to act 
as liaison-officer between the theologian and the lay-mind ; 
and is able to present the great truths and problems of 
religion in such a way as to drive home their actuality. He 
reminds a world in which “the characteristic melancholy 
and fearfulness of paganism have reappeared” that in the 
last resort ‘“ nothing matters except God,’ and nothing 
but a recovery of this conviction can restore our civilisation 
to health. Christianity, he is sure, ‘ alone can really grasp 
the tremendous nettle of existence.” But, its full power 
and significance have been concealed by the neat doctrina! 
pavement which covers its bare earth. In these present 
days the pavement has been roughly handled; some bits 
broken beyond repair. This may not turn out to be an 
unredeemed disaster; if it means a new disclosure and new 
interpretation of the enduring foundations of faith. 

The Bishop begins by an admirable chapter on the present 
situation of religious faith over against modern thought. 
On one hand the awful cosmic landscape disclosed by physica! 
science, and the rather hasty conclusions of comparative 
religion and psychology-—studies which have hardiy advanced 
beyond the kindergarten stage—seem to discredit revealed 
religion: the almost Messianic state-idolatry of the age 
appears to be taking its place. But, on the other hand, 
science at its best becomes ever more metaphysical, more 
humble-minded. There is a ‘ quickening and heightening 
of wonder.” Determinism is dead; the climate of thought 
tends to become more genial to belief. This makes it possible 
to get a new hearing for the witness of history te the action 
of God; especially the witness of the Old Testament, as 
reinterpreted by modern scholarship. It is, I think, in his 
chapter on the “ relevance of the Old Testament ” that the 
Bishop is at his best. He points out the unique contribution 
made by the Jew to our understanding of the meaning of 
life ; his association of God with action in the arena of history 
—-seen especially in the writings of the great prophets—his 
frank acknowledgement of all the difliculties involved in 
reconciling “the brutal realities of history” with belief in 
the direct action of a Holy, Merciful and Living God. 

“To open the books of the great prophets is like opening the 
door of a furnace. Blasts of heat issue from the fiery process of 
the testing of Jewish faith in the fires of history.” 

The religion of the Old Testament is not a closed system. 
We see in it the soul’s passionate questioning of God as to 
life’s meaning —its struggles with the ultimate problems 
of evil, suffering, and redemption. All the great questions 
of theism are asked by the Psalmists and Prophets; but 
they are not answered. The answer is given in the New 
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Testament: for here, says Bishop Talbot, the real question 
which is raised and answered in the person and life of Jesus 
is ** What is the Divine ? * This is the real centre of the gospel ; 
this is what Christian dogma, rightly understood, is all about. 
{t is, he thinks, by trying to get as near as possible to the 
original historical events, where “not a glint of theology 
gleams in the story of sheer happening,” and away from the 
* Christmas-carol frame of mind” (rather unfairly identified 
with Baron von Hiigel’s “ analytic approach”) that we 
shall receive the full impact of this question. And it is in 
the light of the answer which is made by Christianity that 
we shall come to understand in a more realistic sense the 
nature and vital function of the Church. For it is by and 
through the Church that secular civilisation and culture— 
inadequate as ends in themselves—can be given a trans- 
human objective, “shot through with everlastingness ” : 
and this recovered belief in the ultimate significance of life 
is the only thing which can check the present drift towards 
imminent disaster. ‘On that which is not of the world 
but is of Heaven, the hope of secular progress depends.” 
EVELYN UNDERHILL. 


Mr. Ford Takes his Stand 


Great Trade Route. By Ford Madox Ford. (Allen and Unwin. 
12s. 6d.) 

QuiTE early in this sentimental journey, Mr. Ford takes a 
swipe at pedants ; later he does not “* guarantee the accuracy 
of any of the statements made since we crossed the line. 
We are, thank Heaven, now in a region where with large 
breaths a man can be a man. It is only in Nordic territories 
that accuracy passes for a virtue.” Almost at the end we 
ure told (what we might have been left, with confidence, to 
find out for ourselves) that Mr. Ford is * not an economist 
or a scientific historian. . . . What I wrote would raise a 
howl . . . as what I am writing will, from the economist, the 
scientific historian, and the people who interfere professionally 
in world affairs. They will say I know nothing about it. 
But really it is they who know nothing about anything. 
They have never sat on rocks over the Mediterranean and 
thought ... and felt...” It was the dots that got me 
under, as the Americans say. I have sat on rocks over the 
Mediterranean. I have thought and felt (after my own 
debased fashion), but the ineffable something indicated here 
in dots was never vouchsafed to me. It goes without saying, 
therefore, that my criticisms can be written off as pedantic 
and ignorant. 

Mr. Ford, in addition to being a distinguished novelist, is 
southern agrarian, that is to say he is a disciple of those 
southern writers who want to restore the South to its old 
civilising role, wrest from it by northern tyranny during 
and after the War between the States. Many of these 
southern agrarians are very able writers; some are scholars, 
und their case or cause is or was very fashionable a year or 
two ago in America. Did it not get a few kind words from 
Mr. Eliot ? But, as O. Henry noted, it was the synthetic 
southerner who was most likely to give the rebel yell and 
sing Dixie in public places. Mr. Ford Madox Ford is an 
Kinglishman, but no unreconstructed rebel has anything on 
him. His blood still boils at the thought that * there were 
plenty of women killed and worse by Sherman’s licensed 
plunderers,” a fact not generally accepted by pedants, and 
the thought of the tariff abominations of 1828, or of the low 
cunning of Abraham Lincoln, is almost as maddening. Mr. 
Ford is also very hostile to the Nordic race (which is hard 
on some Southerners who think that the Army of Northern 
Virginia was the purest Nordic force the world has ever 
seen). He dislikes Hitler and what he calls awenophobia 
jurens. It is odd to go south to escape these things, to the 
south of the Ku Klux Klan and the Arkansas share-croppers 
who are saved from dangerous thoughts by floggers of 
women, It is one thing to assert (as some of Mr. Ford's 
southern friends do) that all the numerous blots on the 
southern scutcheon are due to reconstruction and the carpet- 
baggers. It is something else again to ignore them, as except 
tor a not very clear reference to lynching, Mr. Ford does. 

Like all Englishmen who don’t really like America, Mr. 
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is also a distributist and has things of interest to say aboy 
that topic, as well as about the Hauptmann trial, the Rossetti 
family, about either Engels or Aveling (it is not clear which, 
since the hero of the anecdote has to be both the co-autho, 
of the Communist Manifesto and Marx’s son-in-law). Ag 
“sentimental journey ” this book has real attractions, ag , 
philosophy of life or history it suffers from a deep indifferenc 
to what the pedantic world calls fact. Among the hosts of 
what I must call errors it is hard to choose the richest. The 
vision of Jefferson sympathising with his fellow-southerner, 
Napoleon, and buying Louisiana because he liked the Maison 
Carrée, has its attractions. So, too, has the ignorance of 
so enthusiastic a Jeffersonian of the reason why Jefferson's 
birthday is not commemorated. In addition to unbridgeable 
differences of opinion with the pedants, Mr. Ford is astonish: 
ingly careless about things he knows, so that we have Lee 
for Davis, Texas for Kansas and so on, slips that make one 
wonder whether it be possible that Mr. Ford really thinks 
tifat the Charleston at which Lincoln spoke was Charleston, 
South Carolina, and whether he knows (though he is a self. 
styled ‘“ Papist”) what the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception is about, or realises that Delaware, about which 
he chats so cheerfully, is the bailiwick of those highly. 
successful ** Latins,’ the Dupont de Nemours family, owners 
of Mr. Ford’s pet aversion, cellophane. Nordic nonsense 
is terrible ; anti-Nordic nonsense isn’t so bad, but perhaps 
I only feel that way because I share Mr. Ford’s preference 
for the classic fields and peoples of the Mediterranean lands 
over the northern barbarians. But one device of my type 
of defender of the classical tradition seems unknown to 
Mr. Ford, the use of some handy collection of tags. So 
when I read the shibboleth not to be spoken by immigrants, 
“ Fuerunt fortes ante Agamemnon” (p. 63), I murmured 
(having looked it up), “non tali auvxilio nec defensoribus 
istis,” applying the tag to more lost causes than that of the 
Latin language. D. W. Broan. 


Unpublished Letters 


Letters of Fanny Brawne to Fanny Keats (1820-1824). Edited 
by Fred Edgcumbe. (Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d.) 

Some Letters and Miscellanea of Charles Brown. Edited 
by Maurice Buxton Forman. (Oxford University Press. 
7s. 6d.) 

Letters of Hartley Coleridge. 


Kdited by Grace Evelyn Griggs 
and Earl Leslie Griggs. 


(Oxford University Press. 15s.) 
Fanny Brawne began writing letters to John Keats's sister, 
who was under the control of her guardian, Mr. Abbey, upon 
the poet's departure to Italy. It was a duty; Miss Brawne 
was to “communicate any intelligence she may hear ™ of 
her lover. After his death the correspondence was continued 
quietly until Miss Keats came of age and obtained something 
like freedom; some of the letters mention Valentine Maria 
Llanos y Guiterez, who married this young lady in 1826. Seven 
years later Fanny Brawne became Mrs. Lindon, and is supposed 
to have spoken in terms of some indifference about her former 
association with Keats. 

The memorials now published will be variously interpreted, 
although the youthfulness of the recipient and other circum- 
stances must be allowed for. They are at all events honourable 
to Fanny Brawne, though I find less indication of true love in 
them than of assenting esteem, and sympathy, and regret. 
They fill out the notion of Fanny’s character, and interests, 
which has been passed on to us through so much controversy. 
Even so, her portrait lacks depth, and, if the period be borne 
in mind, her occasional comments on_ theatres, books, 
periodicals cannot be regarded as remarkable. The life she 
leads appears to be humdrum, diversified with an occasional 
excursion to Hampton Court, a visit to the opera, a new 
fashion. Mr. Edgecumbe, who is the curator of Keats House 
at Hampstead, and knows its history with a minuteness which 
would have astonished the former occupants, has edited these 
letters with enthusiasm yet with accuracy. A new portrait of 
Fanny Keats, in middle age, deserves mention among the 
illustrations. 

In this field of * anything concerning Keats and his circle,” 


Mr. M. Buxton Forman is a noted and skilful discoverer ; his 








Ford is very superior about New England, though if there 
is any place in America where his Rousseau-like directly- 
governed village exists, it is in New England, Mr. Ford 


his introduction he prints a fragmentary Valentine from 





new volume is based on some letters surviving from the 
correspondence of Charles Brown with Thomas Richards. In 
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Brown to Fanny Brawne ; and some other specimens of 
Brown’s verse, and prose articles, build up the book. But the 
Jetters are the main thing ; not solely because they occasionally 
provide a sentence or two about Keats and his friends, or some 
queer scandal about Shelley’s first wife, or an opinion on 
Byron’s meanness, but because Brown was something of a 
character. His prominent place in the life of Keats, and in 
Keats's writings, has proved that ; and his letters, odd in their 
point of view, their erudition, their sequences, retain some 
personal force. Perhaps Mr. Buxton Forman’s book may have 
the secondary result of bringing to light some iarger series of 
Brown’s correspondence, especially that to Joseph Severn ; 
it will all be active with his crude originality: 

Thus far of letters which would scarcely claim attention 
now but for the connexion with John Keats: the third 
collection is in a different order. Hartley Coleridge, just as 
in verse he can appear quite happily among the illustrious, 
can write Ietters of the most delightful kind. Behind them, 
through them, of course, the strange story of his life exercises 
its attraction; and the editors have succeeded in giving us 
the inner history of Hartley’s Oxford tragedy with unpre- 
cedented and moving fullness. But Hartley needed no 
startling or distressing episodes in order that he might write 
imperishable letters ; his intellectual resources, his unquenched 
comedy, his intense honesty, his vitality, his noble ideals 
were asurer means. ‘The majority of the letters now published 
were addressed to members of his family, and one of the 
charming elements in them is the private view of the older 
generation of great men, Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge. 
No one could have been more faithful to their greatness than 
Hartley, but his joyful recognition of their human anchorage 
is just as laudable. 

Still, Hartley as a letter-writer can dispense with famous 
names. reflected literary glories ; he draws upon, and from, 
life. ** There are said to be some women that should be seen 
by daylight, and some by candle-light, but Miss Harding’s 
proper light is the Aurora Borealis. She seems like the 
essential form of an old maid, broke loose from the mundus 
intelligibilis, the very entity and quiddity of Prudism. Her 
approach chills the air like a floating lump of ice, stray’d into 
the temperate Zone. She would be worth a mint of money 
within the Tropics, but in our climate she’s worse than 
nothing.” From his window: “the rain pours sullenly and 
perseveringly, and the ground looks sodden, the lakes crop- 
full, the field sploshy, women with wretched babies at their 
backs, one scarce able to walk, clinging to its Mammie’s ragged 
pettyecoat : and two, three, four others, the eldest not six 
years old, trailing after; a bespattered chaise with all the 
glasses up. horses like drown’d rats, and driver like the 
weather itself; a hail of wind that shakes the black-spotted 
elm-leaves from their stalks, and drops them on the earth like 
blotting-paper.” The whole book has this freshness of expe- 


mence ever present. EDMUND BLUNDEN. 


A Caged Bird 

The Diary of Vaslav Nijinsky. 
(Gollanez. 10s. 6d.) 

Tnis diary was written at St. Moritz in 1918-1919 when 
Nijinsky was no longer sane. Its clinical interest can only 
be appraised by experts, but it is not likely to escape the 
attention of those who have seen and admired the dancer, 
or of those who have read his wife’s biography of him, or 
of balletomanes in general, or of many who are curious 
about the workings, even when disordered, of the human 
head and heart. 

Not long ago a Russian who had been translating a Russian 
book into English was found to have invariably translated 
the word *“ saint” as “ silly.” This diary is the work of a 
“silly * in that archaic sense, an innocent, a kind of holy 
fool, childlike, childish, and saintly by turns, not calm how- 
ever but inwardly tormented. Pathetic, sometimes revealing, 
and in its general effeet moving, it is as uncomfortable to 
read as it would be to watch the hopeless struggles of a 
suddenly caged bird to regain its freedom, power and joy, 
and just as a bird might repeat the same futile and clumsy 
movements, so the writer repeats and contradicts himself 
and flutters unhappily where he can ho longer move with 
This is accordingly searcely a book to be approached 


Edited by Romola Nijinsky. 


niastery, 


in a critical spirit, and nobody is likely to call its author 
blasphemous for identifying himself with the Deity. The 
best a reviewer can do is to give some idea of its contents 
by means of quotations. 

“My madness,” says Nijinsky, “is my love towards 
mankind,’ and this love is reiterated throughout. ‘* My 
political views are to be kind to everybody. . . . Llove everybody 
equally.” He makes no claim to be a thinker: “I think 
little and therefore understand everything I feel,” he says, 
and elsewhere calls himself **a philosopher who does not 
reason—a philosopher who feels.’ He trusts blindly to 
emotions and instincts that are, alas, much confused. As 
far as his private life is concerned, he is here and there very 
frank, and two points are made very clearly—that he loves 
his wife and child, and that he feels Diaghilev’s influence over 
him to have been evil. He says he has “ worked like an 
ox and lived like a martyr,” that his art came out of an all- 
embracing love for humanity, and that he does not like 
“works of art that have no moral aim.” He _ presents 
himself as a vegetarian and pacifist, and makes curious 
references to Wilson, Clémenceau and Lloyd George. Every 
now and again one meets with an arresting phrase—** One 
should seek out the poor,” or ** An aeroplane should express 
goodwill.” During a row with Diaghilev: “I felt as if 


cats were scratching my soul.” Speaking of the stars: 
“Ihave noticed there are many human beings who 
do not twinkle.’ Of authorship: ‘ People who write a 


great deal are martyrs.”’ Of the telephone: ‘ The telephone 
is ringing, but I will not answer it because I do not like to 
speak on the telephone.” Very often the bluntness and 
inconsequence of the writing suggests one of those phrase- 
books from which one is supposed to learn foreign languages : 
“T want often to walk with you, but you do not want it.... I 
am writing to you in my book, because I want you to read it in 
Russian. I have learned to speak French. Do you not want to 
speak Russian ? You do not know what you want. I know 
what I want. I want to build a house in the country. You do not 
want to live there. . . .” 
Besides some striking photographs of Nijinsky and a facsimile 








National Parks ? 


If there is another way of pre- 
serving our English countryside on any 
reasonable scale, it would be interesting 
to hear about it. Meanwhile here is 
Guardians of the Wild (“ admirably written 
and admirably produced Times) to de- 
scribe what Canada has done on these 
lines. The National Parks of Canada are 
“ people’s estates,” whose title-deeds are 
made out in the name of the nation ; and 
Mabel Williams, a pioneer in the move- 
ment, has some exciting stories to tell 
about how animals have been saved from 
extinction, how the danger of fire is mini- 
mized, how roads are built across virgin 
wilderness, how the curators work ( Grey 
Owl” is one of them) and so forth. It is 
good reading, at every one’s price, half a 
crown. 

Guardians of the Wild, by Mabel  F. 
Williams, with 12 clear photos and a map. 
2s. 6d. net. 


NELSON 
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of his handwriting, the- book eontains reproductions of some 
of the disturbed and disturbing drawings he. was making 
at about the time the diary was being written. At the end 
an appeal is inserted for the Nijinsky Foundation, which 
provides for this great dancer in his seclusion and aims at 
raising sufficient funds *“‘to be of permanent help to all 
dancers, regardless of creed or nationality, who need medical 
assistance because of accidents or illness.” 
Wititram PLoMeEr. 


Why Go To Sea? 


Ships and Women. By Bill Adams. 
Dickson. 8s. 6d.) 

I Sailed in the Morning. 

Under Jane’s Wings. 

** Senorita.”’ 


(Peter Davies and Lovat 


By Ronald Powell. (Jarrolds. 16s.) 
By Ellen Barbara Flower. (Arnold. 16s.) 
By Henry Reynolds. (Peter Davies. 7s. 6d.) 
Ir is one of the strangest problems of human character, why 
half of Mankind should feel strongly impelled to go to sea, and 
the other half as strongly impelled to keep away from it. 
Neither half can understand the other: the second finds the 
first lunatic, and the first finds the second just slightly 
subhuman. 

In the fashionable ideology of today, of course, going to sca 
is put down in general to economic compulsion. But that is 
even less than a half-truth. Admitted, the mainspring of 
sea-borne traffic is trade. But that does not explain why 
Tom, Dick and Harry should voluntarily choose to become 
sailors. Personally, they gain little of the wealth they carry: 
less, in many cases, than they could gain by loading it at the 
docks. Nor is one sailor in a thousand driven to the sea as 
the only, inescapable way of making a living. In almost 
every case to earn a living on shore would have been the 
easier part. Therefore, the unprejudiced mind can arrive at 
cnly one conclusion : going to sea is one of the arts, something 
done for its own sake. Commerce is the patron of the 
seaman, not his master. The rich merchant buys the painter's 
pictures, and so enables him to go on painting: the rich 
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merchant builds fine ships in which to send his goods, ang y 
enables the seaman to go to sea. Dr. Johnson, and Mr, Va, 
Loon, and all others of their way of thinking, are barking w 
the wrong tree. 

All the pile of books which I have on my table pose this 
problem in one form or another: but in interest and jp 
articulateness one book stands out far above the rest. The 
story of Bill Adams is a simple one. Born far inland in , 
village in Warwickshire, of the wilder sort of gentry stoc, 
his very first sight of a ship bound him to the sea. So, a 
soon as might be, he was apprenticed to a Cape Horner, ang 
for four years served his apprenticeship. An _ immeng 
animal strength flowered under the forcing of the terrific 
hardships of the life: flowered, and then collapsed. Hj 
heart (as so often happened) was damaged : and the day his 
apprenticeship ‘ended, the doctors told him that he cou 
sail the sea no more. The disaster of that verdict was vast: 
like the death of the young wife of a man who can only love 
once. So for Bill Adams those four years were enshrined, 
and were made by the passage of time only more intolerably 
vivid. Now he is an oldish man; and his memory of the 
sea like a bursting seed has thrust itseif out through him into 
words. If he had remained a seaman probably he would 
never have written at all—there would have been no need, 
If his memories had escaped into words earlier and more 
easily, the odds are that those words, instead of being brilliant 
and enthralling, would have been naive and lifeless. It is 
only the passage of time which turns the grain of sand in the 
oyster into a pearl. After all these years, the complexity and 
vividness of what he has to tell has compelled him to acquire 
a complex and vivid technique of words. 

Would it had stopped there! Unfortunately—more 
especially towards the end of the book—his technique at times 
runs away with him. He has learnt a little too well how to 
build up a dramatic effect : and doing it too often, his tech- 
nique becomes mere trick of rhetoric, his dramatic effect 
degenerates into the pathetic. Therein, 1 am afraid, he fails, 
quite finally and definitely, to be a great writer. But he 
has given us, in this book, one of the sincerest and most 
exciting accounts ever written of life in the half-deck of 
a Cape Horner. 

Ronald Powell was a laundryman, when the same itch got 


him. But nowadays “the steamers have our seas”; and 
there were no tall ships, for him to go apprentice. So he 


answered an advertisement for a yacht-hand, to help bring 
a yacht home from Haifa; and thus found himself shipmates 
with the glamorous Eric Muspratt. But from Mr. Powell's 
aceount the artificial ‘‘ hard-case”’ of today would appear 
to be a hollow sort of substitute for the older, natural kind. 
The old-time seaman was pickled in brine, not alcohol. 


It was a somewhat disillusioned Mr. Powell, one feels, who 
left the ship's company at Malta. There after a period of 
semi-destitution on shore, he was fortunate enough to get 4 
berth on a small American yacht bound for New York. 
This time she was a fine little ship: she was well found, 
and properly handled, and the account he gives of her ocean 
passage is interesting. But he has neither the experiences 
of a Bill Adams to relate, nor the ability in telling them. 
His virtues are those of simplicity and likeableness. 

Mr. Powell was a professional seaman, in that he was 
(one gathers) a paid yacht hand. But Mrs. Flower, and the 
late Henry Reynolds, were entirely amateurs—voluntary 
seamen, paying for it as a desirable pleasure. What do you 
Economic Compulsionists make of that? Under Jane's 
Wings is a pleasant, protracted sort of account of a pleasant, 
protracted sort of voyage down the western coasts of Europe. 
But Mrs. Flower, for all that she has come to sea for fun, 
seems still more interested in the land than the sea; in the 
ports where Jane put in, rather than the passages between. 
Mrs. Flower went to sea, one gathers, somewhat as an alter- 
native to caravanning. Henry Reynolds, on the other hand, 
was an inveterate yachtsman of the old school, who grudged 
every minute in port ; and he was a very fine seaman of that 
kind. Technically this honest log has much of value for those 
who cruise in British coastal waters. But unfortunately 
Reynolds was a shocking bad writer: his elephantine excur- 
sions into humour are excruciating, and savour not of his 
hobby the sca but far more of his unloved profession—school- 
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would be without a Dictionary and an 
Encyclopedia ? Certainly no reader of 
this journal. But even the best reference 
books can achieve no more than their pur- 
pose, and are bound to be limited by their 
methods of compilation and production. 


What every well-informed man and 
woman needs is a dictionary of current 
events, continuously kept up to date and 
arranged in such a manner that the essen- 
tial facts of any important event in recent 
years may be turned up ina few moments. 
Is such a reference service practicable ? 

Keesing’s answered this question years 
ago and have been answering it ever since. 
They initiated a service which keeps 
thousands of industrial bodies, societies, 
libraries and individuals completely in- 
formed and up to date in their informa- 
tion. Their subscribers, for an extremely 
moderate annual subscription, receive a 
regular stream of information, clearly 
printed and indexed, and all they have to 
do is to file it in special loose-leaf bind- 
ing cases, which are so arranged that 
reference is simplicity itself. 

The essential news items concerning Politics, 
Economics, Religion, Social Questions, Science, 
Education, Literature, Law, Medicine, Sports, 
etc., are given. 

Other features include a weekly International 
Book List as well as important statistics, tables, 
graphical charts, diagrams, ete., covering such 
subjects as Unemployment, Cost of Living, 
Armaments, Population, L[lections, National 
Savings, Industrial and Agricultural Production, 
Taxes, Revenues, etc. In this manner past and 
current developments are made clear and vivid. 

The service is neither costly nor clumsy. Its 
selection of news is absolutely unbiased. De- 
signed for rapid reference, it is as often used for 
leisured reading. Isn't it at least worth your 
while to ask for further particulars? 





* To MEssrs. 
Lonpon, E.CA. 


KEESING’S Lrp., 107 FLeer Srreet, 

(Central 3441.) 

Please let me know more about your Service without 
cost or obligation on my part. 


RCSD cncvecars 














HITLER 


AND THE 


EMPIRE 


by James Turner 


Introduction by 
Air-Commodore L. E. O. Charlton 


A sober factual warning from one of Tory 
leanings. 6d. 


* 


Country Conditions 
by Valentine Ackland 


“ eloquent in its restrained indignation.” 


—John Hilton (The Listener). 
2s. 
* 


The Novel 
and the People 


Ralph Fox’s literary testament 
5s. (Jan. 25th) 
* 


Lawrence & Wishart, 2 Parton St., London, W.C.1 
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THE CAPE-TO-CAIRO DREAM: 
+ e eas ° ae 
A Study in British Imperialism. 
Columbia University Studies No. 422. 
By Lors A. C. Rarzaet, Ph.D. 20s. 3d. 
This book will prove of absorbing interest to all 
students of political history. It traces in detail the 
story of British expansion in Africa, and also the 
influence that the Cape-to-Cairo idea had upon -that ex- 
pansion. The author’s attention is mainly focussed 
upon the great diplomatic struggles over the partition 
of Africa that took place in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. 






Ready carly February, 


THE FIGHT FOR OUR 
NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


By R. B. Catrett, Ph.D. With introductions by 
Lorp Horper, Major Leonarp Darwin and 
F. P. Armitace, C.B.E. 8s. 6d. 


Dr. Cattell, as a psychologist experienced in mental 
testing, was commissioned by the Eugenics Society to 
investigate the possibility that the average mental 
capacity in this country may be declining owing to the 
differential birth rate. Two large population samples 
were tested—one rural, one urban. After examining 
the inheritance of intelligence, the author sets out the 
intelligence changes which the two surveys agree im 
predicting, and disc the probable effects upoa 
national institutions and customs. 





Our List of new and forthcoming books is now 
ready. <A copy will be forwarded post free 
on application, 


P. S. King & Son, Ltd. 
Westminster 
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Fiction 


By PETER BURRA 


The White Horses of Vienna. (Faber and 
Faber. 7s. 6d.) 


Cambridge Blue. By Sarah Campion. (Peter Davies. 7s. 6d.) 


By Kay Boyle. 


Murder for Love. By Sarah Salt. (Peter Davies. 7s. Gd.) 
Child of Light. By Mrs. J. L. Garvin. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Pie in the Sky. By Arthur Calder-Marshall. (Cape. 8s. 6d.) 
Fighting Angel. By Pearl’ Buck. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 


Miss Boye has for some time been known to us through 
the magazines rather better as short story writer than as 
novelist, but The White Horses of Vienna is the first collection 
to be published in this country. There is a story in the book 
about Ireland, Rondo at Carraroe, of which one’s first laugaing 
reaction is to say that it is plus Irlandais que les Irlandais. 
Remembering, however, in time that nothing, of course, 
could be that, we find ourselves provided with a key for 
understanding the elusive quality of this writer's art. She 
is an artist not of parody, caricature, or any kind of exaggera- 
tion, but of quintessentials, Contrast, for example, with 
Miss Boyle’s Ireland, Austria, France, Australia, or her own 
America, the Cambridge of Cambridge Blue which is emphati- 
cally more Cambridge than Cambridge, and just a 
very gay piece of feminine satire about everything from 
University Societies to traflic jams, conveying its subject by 
thoroughness and excess. Miss Campion is sly enough, 
but Miss Boyle is a cunning artist. Being evidently possessed 
as every true artist must be by an instinct towards abstraction, 
but recognising the unhappily indispensable requirements 
of rational literature, she has made the usual compromise 
in a personal way. She chooses her material from wide 
fields at home and abroad; but instead of attempting to 
transcribe a scene by completeness, like Miss Campion, or 
photographically, she raises it, so to speak, to the nth power. 
That does not make her stories more or less true; but it 
makes them almost feverishly vivid. Story-telling for Miss 
Boyle is the picking up of beautiful pebbles from the shore 
of reality. She just goes along picking up the most beautiful 
ones, or the most curious, one fast after another, polishes 
them brilliantly, and puts them straight down in her stories. 
It is a kind of literary pointillism, with the reality of the 
scene heightened by its division into brilliant points. 

One is led by her stories to the conclusion that Miss Boyle 
is affected almost exclusively through the emotions, and this 
is at once her distinction and limitation. Her sensuous 
perceptiveness is extreme, and the best part of her writing 
is the poetic record of it. But it is not only the details, 
it is the whole conception of her stories which is the outcome 
of a purely emotional reaction. ‘* There is only one history 
ef any importance and it is the history of what you once 
believed in,” she writes ; but the continuation of the paragraph 
proves that what she means is ‘** sensations you once experi- 
enced.” Almost anything, therefore, which catches her 
attention is capable of affecting her equally strongly, and 
even overwhelmingly. She is like the boy in her story Career, 
who out of sheer emotion at the spectacle of a water-diviner 
is just knocked * flat on his back ~ as soon as he has the wire 
in his hand himself, * with his mind wiped out for whatever 
else would come.” Miss Boyle is also just knocked flat by 
the sheer excitement of things. Thus she can write in the title 
story, as she did in Death of a Man, with trembling emotion 
about the heroism of Nazis in Austria, and put down such a 
phrase as “‘ marvellously living flowers of fire springing out of 
the arid darkness “-—burning Swastikas on the mountains, if 
you please. It is clear from the characters in the story and 
the novel that some personal emotion has affected Miss Boyle’s 
attitude: and in Life Being the Best she brings anti-Fascist 
emotions to the picture of refugees from Italy. In the political 
and ethical aspect of her stories she has, I think, no interest 
whatever. Because of that indifference she is rightiy able 
to claim that ‘any subject in the world” may be proper 
material for writing. That of Count Lothar’s Heart is of 
extreme distinction, and the story is one of amazing beauty. 

The material of others —Neep Your Pity, Dear Mr. Walrus, 
Your Body is a Jewel Box— is Grand Guignol, but acting on an 
imagination of such quality that the resulting beauty is 
seldom Jess than that of Count Lothars Heart. Contrast 
Murder for Love by Sarah Salt. which consists of two macabre 
stories of mental unbalance, the first resulting from an 


undetected murder, the second ending in an all too obyioys 
one. They are just such subjects as might have caught 
Miss Boyle’s wandering fancy, but Miss Salt makes of them 
nothing but crudely realistic studies in neurotic psychology, 

Mrs. Garvin is, like Miss Boyle, more strongly affected by 
an emotional approach to things than an intellectual, py 
Child of Light is, in effect, the history of various struggles 
against confusing sensations with beliefs. It is a noyq 
of exceptional graciousness, balance, and gentle beauty, 
If there is nothing new or of particular weight in the gyb. 
stance of the tale, it is seldom that the flesh and spirit of 
fiction are so perfectly integrated. There are assembled 
and developed side by side a number of personal histories, 
spiritual or otherwise, admirably chosen for the purposes 
of contrast, yet perfectly fixed in their narrative setting, 
from the Catholic convert and simple ascetic, Chantal; and © 
Mariella who temporarily deserts the faith under the stress 
of personal calamity ; to Jean-Lou, the latter’s unfaithful 
husband,. Sheila, the lovely shallow sensualist—‘ one just BF 
hears the music and one’s off ’°—and Lady Cook, the social 
optimist. As a spiritual study it is made with direct and 
immediate reference to the material order of life. Here 
is a group of persons whose individual existences are insepar- 
ably involved with a comparatively easy and gay system 
of living. What does each one make of it? The results 
are of course predominantly feminine, and if Lady Cook 
is a social optimist, the authoress is certainly a spiritual one, 
But she is not so through any avoidance of facts. A pattem 
of art and faith has been imposed upon the mess of life and 
persuaded life into obedience without distortion. 





4 





Mr. Calder-Marshall, the week’s solitary male in all this 
feminine company, more than manages to hold his own, 
and is, as the occasion demands, affected in the first-place 
by the ethical and political importance of things, more than 
the emotional. He is also something of an experimentalist 
in the forms of fiction and offers us through the mouth of 
one of his characters an account of the method on which 
Pie in the Sky is more or less based. 


11 


“I’m not so interested in the pattern of single lives, but the 
pattern that many different lives and things make together. ... 
A wire cable is made of a lot of strands of wire twisted together. 
The novelist like Dickens picks out one strand and says, ‘ Here's 
this man’s life *.. What I want to do is to cut the cable and show all 
the threads interrelated.” 


Mr. Calder-Marshall is evidently bothered that no novel 
an ever be quite as large as life; but the ‘ wire-cable” 
method is after all only a slightly more complicated kind 
of selection than the usual one, and the difference between 
it and Dickens is infinitesimal compared with the difference 
between either of them and reality. However, it suits Mr. 
Calder-Marshall’s vital talent very well. Pie in the Sky is 
by far the best book he has yet written, and he gets right 
inside the inner and outer significance of men’s lives indi- 
vidually and collectively in the modern world. Its title is 
taken from left-wing mockery of the “ starvation army’s” : 
promise of a * pie in the sky when you dic,” but Alexey, > 
who deserts the party when the shady temptation of money 
comes to him, applies it to Communism itself. ‘ All we tak FF 
about, the worker's state, it’s all by and’ bye. And its just q f 
as much a lie as all the rot the capitalists talk. In_ this 
world when you get a chance, you’ve got to take it.’ The 
writer is an imaginative realist who not only covers all the 
fields of activity he can cram into his novel, but also all the 
possible attitudes which men hold to their activities, of faith 
in illusions as ultimately possible realities, or disillusioned FF 
acceptance of the present reality. It is enormously ambitious, F 
and splendidly sustained in a biting contemporary style. 4 








Fighting Angel is an extreme example of the “ single 
strand *” picked out of the ‘ wire-cable.” It is the life of 
Andrew, the missionary in China, whose wife Carie has already 
had hers told as a single strand in The Evile, and is an extended 
character-study rather than a circumstantial biography, 
the facts being used almost incidentally to develop the history. 
It subtly suggests the common egoism of the fighting saint 7 
Who satisfies his own spiritual needs in a perfect illusioned 
faith in the value of his works. 
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GOLDEN MOMENTS 
England v. Wales 


He’s got to be good to get into his country’s team 
—but what a Golden Moment it must be for him 
when he scores between the posts to give his side 
the victory. 

But even the International, good as he is, can’t 
smoke a better tobacco than ‘‘Cut Golden Bar’’ 
at a shilling an ounce. But it must be Wills’s. 





WILLS* 
UT GOLDEN BAR 


READY RUBBED 
in 2 oz. Pocket Vacuum Tins 
and | oz. Airtight Tins 
FLAKE FORM 
‘in 2 oz. Airtight Tins 
and I oz. Packets 
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all 
There is a fellowship in the calling of 
rel & our Life-boatmen that compels whole- 
” Ff hearted admiration. It is a fellowship 
nd fp of self-sacrifice which it is one’s in- = — — - 
en & stinct to support. It costs £250,000 BRITAIN’S FASTEST SERVICE TO 
ce each year to maintain these brave men 
fr at their work. Every penny helps. S O j J T H A M E RI C A 


; Send whatever you can to 


i; | | ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


is LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 


” The EARL OF HARROWBY, 
Hon. Treasurer. 





Lt.-Col. 


C.R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 


Secretary. 





BRAZIL, URUGUAY & ARGENTINA 
Regular Sailings from Southampion and London 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., S.W.I. ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL ST., £.C.3 
SOUTHAMPTON - LIVERPOOL - BIRMINGHAM - MANCHESTER - CARDIFF - GLASGOW 
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Current Literature 


AN EXAMINATION OF 
LOGICAL POSITIVISM 
By J. R. Weinberg 

Whoever first gave the title of 
Logical Positivists to the members of 
the Viennese Circle and their sympa- 
thisers did them a disservice. For the 
affixing of such a label suggests that 
these philosophers have merely added 
one more to the already excessive num- 
ber of philosophical schools ; whereas, 
in fact, not the least of their merits is 
that they repudiate the academic con- 
ception of philosophy as a form of 
party politics. Fortunately, Dr. Wein- 
berg is too good a philosopher to care 
about the success or failure of a philo- 
sophical party. He does not reckon 
himself among the logical positivists, 
but he is not in the least malicious 
towards them. His exposition and 
criticism of their theories is uniformly 
fair, serious, sensible and dispassionate. 
He begins his book (Kegan Paul, 
12s. 6d.) with a critical analysis, the 
fullest and most lucid that has yet been 
given, of Wittgenstein’s Tractaitus. He 
is prepared to accept Wittgenstein’s 
two main theses, that all a priori pro- 
positions are tautologies and that it: is 
impossible to construct a system of 
metaphysics, but he holds that Witt- 
genstein’s theory of meaning is un- 
tenable, because it leads to solipsism 
and does not allow place for an adequate 
account of scientific method. For even 
if the analysis of probability and the 
solution of the problem of induction 
which have been worked out by mein- 
bers of the Viennese Circle are internally 
satisfactory, they ought, if Wittgenstein 
is right, to be incapable of being ex- 
pressed. In this and certain other 
respects Carnap’s most recent theories, 
which are based on the work of Tarski, 
Neurath and Popper, are an improve- 
ment on Wittgenstein’s, but neither he 
nor anyone else has yet discovered a 
satisfactory way of escape from the 
solipsistic predicament. To have made 
this clear is, perhaps, the chief virtue of 
lr. Weinberg’s book. 


A LONDON GIRL OF THE 
"EIGHTIES 
By M. Vivian Hughes 

Readers of Mrs. Hughes's previous 
Looks, 4 London Child of the Seventies 
ind Vivians will need no urging to 
read their continuation in the present 
volume — (Oxford University Press, 
6d.). We begin in 1880 with the 
:uthor at the age of twelve. Her child- 
hood was not in every respect typical 
of the period. her mother allowing her a 
vreat deal more freedom than was 
usual in those days, though keeping 
from her * any knowledge of the evils 
of the world.” Her pleasure at satis- 
fying the examiners in the Oxford Senior 
locals is beautifully” described: ‘I 
pictured these examiners, grave and 
reverend signiors, all bearded, gazing 
at my answers and leaning back with 
complete contentment—satisfied.” She 
entered the North London Collegiate 
School for Girls in 1881, considered a 
advanced institution, actually 
determined to earn her living! To 
inculcate tidiness and obedience seems 
to have been the aim of the teachers, 
whose pioneer difficulties Mrs. Hughes 
however appreciates, for nobody was 
sure what a young girl ought to know 


. 


most 


in those days. She was one of the first 
pupils of the Cambridge Training 
College (for teachers), and her account of 
it and her subsequent work captures the 
strange atmosphere of those remote 
days when a woman school-teacher was a 
startling novelty. 


LEFT TURN! 
By John Paton 

Left Turn (Secker and Warburg, 
12s. 6d.) is the second instalment of the 
autobiography of John Paton, once 
editor of the New Leader and General 
Secretary of the Independent Labour 
Party. Besides its interest as the 
personal record of a Socialist leader, it 
has some historical value for the light 
it throws on the uncertain course of 
the Labour Party. The author has 
remained a figure behind the scenes, 
and he has therefore been able to keep 
a steadier head in the crises which swept 
his party into prominence and then 
swept it back into the obscure company 
of the Communist Party, where, unable 
to cope with the bitter disagreement 
between its few remaining members, 
he left it. As national organiser and, 
later, General Secretary of the I.L.P. 
he speaks with authority, and_ his 
account of the part played by Mr. 
MacDonald and his estimate of Mr. 
MacDonald's responsibility for the in- 
ternal and external events which shook 
the whole Socialist movement will be 
read with respect, if not always with 
agreement. This book is free from 
bitterness, and Mr. Paton writes well 
enough to make the domestic squabbles 
of a political party interesting. 


INDIES ADVENTURE 
By Elaine Sanceau 

Few people, apart from historians, 
will know anything about Alfonso de 
Albuquerque, but he was one of the 
greatest figures among fifteenth-century 
soldiers and colonisers, and Portugal 
owed much of her vast empire to his 
genius. Indies Adventure (Blackie, 
12s. 6d.) gives a good popular account 
of his career, which should meet the 
present taste for historical biography. 
He was a typical figure of the great 
days of Portuguese expansion : fearless, 
capable of great cruelty and = great 
kindness, equally skilful in handling his 
men on Jand or on sea and supremely, 
and rightly, confident of his powers : 
* You could give me twelve kingdoms 
to rule, and I should do so both wisely 
and well,” he once wrote. Completing 
the work of earlier explorers, he founded 
the Portuguese Indian Empire’ by 
capturing Goa, and the following year, 
1511, set the foundations of the East 
Indian Empire by capturing Malacca. 
After the taking of Ormuz on _ the 
Persian Gulf his name was dreaded by 
all the rulers of the East. The author 
has treated her material with respect, 
wisely refraining from those inventions 
dear to many popular biographers. 


THE SCOTS WEEK-END 
Edited by Catherine and Donald 
Carswell 

This is a Scottish version (Routledge, 
7s. 6d.) of the famous Weeh-end Book, 
and in general style and arrangement 
follows closely its original, to which 
the editors, Catherine and Donald 
Carswell, acknowledge their indebted- 
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ness. It was a good idea and has bee RON 
excellently carried out, and will vd EN 
years to come no doubt heighten the 4 
enjoyment or lessen the tedium (accord. ByR.( 
ing to whether you are a Johnsonian in Prof 
this matter or not) of many a Week-eng Mr. J. 
in Caledonia. The verse section shows deal ' 
originality Burns appears only as an Englis 
epigrammatist —and the richness of th yolum 
section wherein Scotiaphobes are allowed edited 
their say is calculated to test the Sense (Clare! 
of humour and self-control of the Most duced 
amiable Seot. There are excellent col Collin: 
lections of singable songs, practic Britis! 
recipes, indoor and outdoor game to th 
instructions for the performance of knowl 
dances, and invaluable — sections on dence 
architecture, wild-life, the law, first-aid, that I 
drinks, hiking and courting, and a guide jnvas! 
to regimental tartans. The editors haye glosse 
performed their task with taste and The — 
humour, and armed with this book js cle 
travellers need no longer fear the tedium purpo 
of the Seottish Sabbath. has 0 

been 
Wall 
CIRCUS PARADE as a 
By John S. Clarke yathe' 
Circus Parade (Batsford, 7s. 6d.) yill Empl 
delight everybody who loves a circus, — 
for if there is one turn which an audiene cont 
would like to, yet never does, sce, it js ve sel 
surely “a peep behind the scenes.” of Bi 
Mr. Clarke has been Member of Pariia- have 
ment and a wild animal tamer, and all legiot 
his life intimately connected with every Rom 
type of circus, and counts nearly all the se 
well-known figures of the circus world again 
as his friends, and his book is free from Mr. 
the affectation and sentimentalism of task 
the enthusiastic amateur. First he contt 
traces very briefly the history of the = 
circus, then reviews in fascinatirg detail — 
the various classes of performers, de- place 
scribing and analysing the acts of al |" 
the well-known past and present eques 7 and 
trians, aerialists, jugglers, clowns, wild & 
animal-tamers and the rest. — His THI 
chapter on wild animal taming should 
finally put to rest the fears of animal- TI 
lovers who believe that it is cruel to well 
make animals perform. The continual | for | 
exercise of wits and body gives them | Sur 
an outlet for their instincts and a circus | the 
lion lives a more natural and healthier i prov 
life than his bored and inactive brother / seve 
in the zoo. \ Hig 
is 1 
serie 
RIM OF CHRISTENDOM: late 
A Biography of Eusebio Francisco whi 
Kino, Pacific Coast Pioneer = 
By Herbert Eugene Bolton as 
Father Kino, though much less well Per 
known, is worthy of comparison with Mai 
Fray Junipero Serra, the great Franciscan the 
pioneer of California, and the Jesuit F _ hist 
has found in Professor Bolton a most F onl 
enthusiastic as well as learned bio- St. 
grapher. His book (Macmillan, 25s.) Cort 
will chiefly interest. historical geo F oft 
graphers and American historians, but F cle: 
it is well worth reading by all who can wh 
appreciate a great man. The results of for 
IXino’s labours were not as full of cinema sul 
interest as were those of Serra’s (after in 
all, Hollywood is close to the settlement sto 
of Our Lady Queen of the Angels, and St. 
California is a great tourist centre with not 
an interest in selling her past); but lov 
KXino was a predecessor of the more of 
publicised Franciscan missionaries. He tin 
was learned (if wrong-headed), capable rol 
of great physical effort, and full of ho 
courage and of zeal, that zeal that took Hi 
him from a village of the Trentino te qu 
the deserts and the savages of what is to 
now Arizona and northern Mexico. ex 
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'S Deen ROMAN BRITAIN AND THE 
ill fp ENGLISH SETTLEMENTS 
€N the pyR.G. Collingwood and J. N.L. Myres 
AC ee , ; ° 
wae professor R. G. Collingwood and 
rs Mr. J. N. L. Myres, who respectively 
sek deal with Roman Britain and The 
Pty Fnglish Settlements in the opening 
of th volume of the Oxford History of Eng 

e py . \ Y 
Loweq edited by Professos G. = _Clai 
> Senge (Clarendon Press, 12s. 6d.), have pro- 
> Most duced a most interesting book. Professor 
nt Kn (ollingwood. who is for our Roman 
actical British studies what Haverfield was 
rames to the last generation, has a minute 
oe of knowledge of the archacological evi- 
Son dence now abundant, but never forgets 
st-aid that he is writing a history. Caesar's 
guide jnvasion Is justly set down asa failure, 
s haye vlossed over in the Commentaries. 
an The conquest which Claudius began 
book js clearly outlined. Phe nature and 


purpose of the Wall, of which the author 
has made a special study, have never 
been so well explained. = Antonine’s 
Wall from Forth to Clyde is regarded 
as a check on the tribes south of it 
yather than as a barrier to the Highlands. 
Emphasis is laid on the decay of the 
towns in the third century and on the 


‘dium 








> continued development of the wvilla 
© = orself-contained landed estate. The loss 
F oof Britain to the Empire is shown to 
© have been a gradual process; if the 
© legions were withdrawn in 410. the 
very . Roman Britons long after held their 
1 the E own, at any rate in the south, 
vorld = against Picts, Scots and Saxons. 
from Be Mr. Myres has a Sti more difficult 
n of a task in disentangling facts from the 
he F confused literary ey idence for the Anglo- 
the fe Saxon settlements, illustrated to some 
etail extent by scattered diggings, jewellery, 
de. | Place-names and so forth. But his 
f all general survey of the subject is lucid 
ues. end scholarly. 
vild- ; 
se THE VILLAGE OF HIGHGATE 
nal- The London County Council deserves 
| to well of historians and architects alike 
ual for its publication of the monumental 
rem Survey of London, in co-operation with 
Cus the London Survey Comrnittee which 
hier provides the text and illustrations. The 
her — = seventeenth volume on The Village of 


Highgate, as part of St. Pancras parish, 
is not merely attractive for its long 
series of plates of the fine houses of the 
late seventeenth and eighteenth centurics 
C0 which still stand or have but lately 
disappeared. It is also the first account 
of old Highgate which can be regarded 


as trustworthy, for the authors, Mr. 
vell Perey W. Lovell and Mr. W. McB. 
ith Marcham, have made a close study of 
anf the manor records that other local 
uit & historians ignored. The volume covers 
ost F only that part of Highgate which lies in 
i0- St. Pancras, and therefore in the 
Ss.) Be County of London, but the topography 
0 — =o this portion is for the first time made 
ut F clear. For example, Arundel House, 


an f Which the Karl who collected pictures 





of E for himself and for Charles I built as a 
na Fe suburban retreat on a grand seale, and 
er in which Bacon caught a chill and died, 
nt § stood on the very top of the hill where 
id § St. Michael’s Chureh now stands. and 
. : not, as earlicr writers thought, in a 
ut F = lower part of the village. The history 
re fF of Ken Wood, one of Robert Adam's 
le 3 nest houses, is worked out most tho- 
l¢ & «roughly. but the accounts of the smaller 
of : houses, many of them, like Church 
k us House or No. 4 The Grove, still ex- 
lo = uisite in detail, are even more valuable 


$s —& to the local historian. The volume is 
extremely cheap at a guinea. 
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WESTMORLAND 


The Historical Monuments Commis- 
sion’s new volume on Westmorland 
(Stationery Office, 30s.) has few fine | 
buildings to deseribe and to picture in 
a series of 160 plates, for Westmorland 
as a Border county was sparsely popu- 
lated and poor up to 1714. But in the 
favoured minority are the stately | 
Norman eastles at Appleby, Brougham | 
and Brough, all repaired by Lady Anne 
Ciifford in Stuart days ; the fascinating 
Karly English church at Kirkby Lons- 
dale with the Devils Bridge, one of | 
the best mediaeval bridges that sur- | 
vive: Sizergh Castle, a noble Tudor | 
pile with much carved woodwork of | 
the period ; and finally Levens Hall, a | 
perfect’ Elizabethan manor-house that 
has survived) miraculously with its 
internal decorations and its lovely 
gardens set about with cut yews. The 
historical introduction is of great inter- 
est. Dr. R. EK. M. Wheeler deals with 
the prehistoric remains, as yet not very 
closely studied and somewhat puzzling, 
and with the more definite evidence of | 
Roman occupation, dating as early as 
Agricola’s campaign about the vear 80. 
It is interesting to know that Agathopus, | 
the name of the commander of the | 
cavalry detachment stationed at the | 
camp at Kirkby Thore, was found in | 
his tombstone in Numidia, where he | 

| 
| 





was born and where he died. Such 
little facts make one reatise the far- 
reaching sway of Rome. One of the 
Roman roads that traversed the county 


went direct north from the fort at 

Ambleside over High Street, at an alti | 

tude of 2.600 feet. } 
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REFERENCE BOOKS FOR 1937 


We have received the following 
directories and works of reference for 
1937: Debretts Peerage, Baronetage, | 
Kuightage and Companionage (Dean, 84s.) | 
and Burkes Peerage, Baronetage, The | 
Prity Council and Kiightage (Burke's 
Peerage, 105s.), as always the two best 
produced books of the year as well as 
being two of the most useful: Aelly’s | 
HIandbook to the Titled, Landed and | 
Official, Classes (Kelly's Directories, 
+40s.). which covers much of the same 
ground in a more summary way (and 
has an additional section which will be 
useful to those who hunt): The Post 
Office London Directory Uselly’s Direc- 
tories, 55s.) and The Royal Blue Book 
Court Guide and Parliamentary Guide 
(Kelly's Directories, 7s. 6d.), providing 
respectively a complete directory to 
the County of London, complete with 
excellent maps, and a select directory 
and strect plan to the residential areas : 
The Official Year-Book of the Church of | 
England (Church Assembly and S.P.C.IX, 
3s. 6d.) which surveys the work of the | 
Church of England; The Catholic | 
Directory (Burns Oates, 3s. 6d.), which 
is the oflicial handbook of the Roman 
Catholic Chureh in Great Britain, and 
The Catholic Who's Who (Burns Oates, 
6s.) which provides short biographies of | 
prominent Roman Catholics: The 

Constitutional Handbook (Harrison, 5s.), | 
a useful repository of political informa- | 
tion; The People’s Year Book (1s.) pre- | 
pared by the Publicity Department of | 
the Co-operative Wholesale Society ; 

the Daily Mail Year Book (Asso- 

ciated Newspapers, Is.) and Whitaker's 

Almanack (6s.), both extremely useful 

general reference books, the second of 

them probably the best value for money 

of any book published during the year. | 











Only in this pure food, giving extra 
nourishment, do you get a combina- 
tion of the finest Scotch Oats and 
a generous helping of Plasmon itself 
—the best part of pure, fresh milk 
for building body, brain and muscle. 
Over 13 quarts of milk are required 
to make one pound of Plasmon. 


All worthless hu:ks and fibre are 
removed from the Oats; for that 
reason alone Plasmon Oats go 
further. They make more porridge— 
they are all food and, being so rich 
in milk protein, require little or 
no milk. Only 5 minutes actual 
boiling is necessary ... A worthy 
and handy addition to Britain’s 


breakfast table. 


Tx! for a Hs packet 


from any good class grocer 









estion regarding Plasmon Food Pro 
-t3 is given individual attention and we 
are also happy to arrange for local supply 
where any difficulty occurs. Please use this 
branch of our public service to the fullest 
extent. Write direct to: 

Director Section, PLASMON LTD 
LONDON, E..¢ 
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Farringdon St., 
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WISE INVESTMENT 


Havinc already warned readers of these notes that there is 
no one best method of investment, and consequently that 
the perfect portfolio is as difficult to prescribe as the perfect 
holiday or the perfect wife, I fecl fewer qualms in suggesting 
a “suitable plan” for the investment of £1,000. The con- 
ditions I have imposed are such as I imagine fit the case of 
a large body of investors. The money must bring in an 
income of between 4 and 5 per cent., and, if possible, reason- 
able safety of capital should be combined with a chance of 
a moderate rise in value. This is the kind of list I should 
choose with these conditions in mind : 

Yield Approxi- 


Current on Current mate 
Price. Dividend. Cost. 
Per cent. £ 

200 Tichard Thomas 6}. p.e. 

tax-free Cumulative £1 Prefs. 31s. Od... 54 os 20 
200 Pease and Partners 5 p.c. 

Cumulative £1 Prefs. oe 228s, 3a. eee me 250 
100) Goode, Durrant 7 p.c. 

Cumulative £1 Prefs, «s 258, Od. o- 63 ke 125 
£100) New Zealand Loan and 
Mercantile Agency 5 p.c. 

Cum. £100 stock .. ois £95 oar, 68 95 
150 Richard Thomas Ordinary 

6s. Sd. shares as <a)! Mss aid. iia 5] ws 120 
200) Copestake Crampton £1 

Ordinary 8s. 3d. sii 3 eas 90 


The sheet-anchor of the portfolio is the investment of well 
over one-half the allotted sum in Richard Thomas and Pease 
and Pagtners Preference shares. In both cases the dividends 
are amply covered, the yield offered is attractive, and the 
companies’ earnings are inereasing. As I have previously 
indicated, a special attraction of the Pease and Partners 
Preferences is that each share carries an option certificate to 
subscribe at par for Ordinary shares which should be saleable 
on the Stock Exchange for at least 3s. 6d. each. Allowing 
for the value of the options, the real price of the Preference 
shares becomes only 20s. 9d., giving a genuine yield of over 
4; per cent. 


a * tk % 


The next two shares in the list belong to the category of 
Preference shares paying their regular dividend but. still 
carrying arrears. Both companies have recently staged a 

arp recovery in carnings, reflecting the improved conditions 
in Australia and New Zealand. Goode, Durrant Preferences 
still carry Ss. net per share of dividend arrears, and the New 
Zealand Loan and Mercantile Preference has £12 of arrears. 
Here are two stocks which should continue to pay hand- 
somely for their keep and gradually improve in value as the 
arrears are paid off. 


shi 


I have completed the portfolio by the inclusion of two 
Ordinary shares which together account for just over 20 per 
eent. of the whole amount invested, not a large allotment 
of funds to the speculative group. Both companies have 
chances of substantially increasing their earnings, and I shall 
be surprised if Richard Thomas does not raise its dividend 
for the current year from 12) to 15 per cent. The gross 
annual income on my imaginary portfolio would be £50, 
giving a Jess-tax return on the £1,000 of 5 per cent. 


* * * * 


TRANSPORT ‘'C”’ POSITION 

For the moment London Passenger Transport ‘‘ ©” stock 
is under the influence of the extra 3d. per gallon on petrol, 
but the vield of nearly £4 2s. 6d. per cent. at today’s price 
of 973 makes the stock Jook attractive. Now that the big 
issue of 23 per cent. guaranteed stock of the London Electric 
Transport) Finanee Corporation has been Jaunched there 
need not be much fear that the Transport Board will have 
to raise fresh money for extensions in the near future. Mean- 
dime. the Board's gross traflics for the first half of the financial 
year (July to December) were £460,200 higher than in 1935, 
and PE shall be surprised if, with the stimulus of the Coronation 
celebrations, the increase does not exceed £1,000,000 by the 
end of June, 

Higher expenses will reduce the net gain, but Jast year the 
very generous allowance of £2,300,000 was made out of 


revenue for renewal reserves. The Board has, in fact, Madey 
-autious start, framing its dividends on the very sound Policy 
of not paying a higher rate than can confidently be eXxpecte] 
to be maintained. It has thus disappointed the optimig, 
who budgeted on the “standard” rate of 5) p.c. on ty 
“C” stock being forthcoming at an early stage. It is wor) 
noting, however, that an additional 1 per cent. on Transpor 
“CC” requires only £257,000, so that something better thy 
4. per cent, may easily be practicable for the current finangy 
year. 


MORRIS MOTORS OUTLOOK 

The lassitude of Morris Motors 5s. units around 41s. contrags 
sharply with the excitement amid which buyers were eagerly 
paying 44s. in the mad scramble which followed the inty. 
duction of the units on the Stock Exchange last Octobe, 
The dullness of the market now is partly fhe aftermath 9 
that first rush of speculative buying. when many topheayy 
positions were built up. I also suspect, however, that Lori 
Nullield’s huge gifts have fostered an idea that conside. 
ably more shares may have to be sold to provide the necessary 
funds, with the result that many would-be buyers are With. 
holding their orders. 


Meteo et Le 


This reasoning, I understand, is quite fallacious, as ther 


has been no further marketing of shares other than thos 
originally introduced and none will be necessitated by thi 
bequests made so far. With the annual accounts only ty 
months ahead, Morris Motors may easily prove a more inter 
esting market in the near future. If, as I anticipate, th 
dividend for 1936 is at least 45 per cent., the yield at today) 
price will be 55 per cent., quite a satisfactory return in viey 
of the company’s standing in the trade and its magnificent 
balanes-shect. A reserve fund of over £2,000.000, holding 
of cash and gilt-edged of over £4,600,000, and goodwill ani 
patents carried at £1, indicate the immense strength of th 
company’s finances, 

In the small ear field Morris Motors is at least holding its 
ground, and solid progress is being achieved in the Wolseley 
division and in the Morris-Commercial section. I wonder 
whether, after all, Lord Nuflicld may not spring a_ pleasant 
surprise in March and pay something more than the 45 per 
cent. expected of him. Even if he does not, the shares ar 
attractive at 41s. If he does, there is the chance of quitea 
substantial rise. 


Venturers’ Corner 

The big improvement in commodity prices, especially 
in copper and agriculiural products, is changing the outlook 
for Peru. The country’s internal finances have been strengtl: 
ened and the exchange has become move favourable. Th 
Peruvian Corporation, which operates the railway syste! 
of the country, is beginning to get increased traflics. 1 
buy the Corporation’s stocks after examining the balance 
sheet calls for imagination as well as courage. Heavy loss 
have been incurred in the depression years and there is a debit 
balance of £938,976 on profit and loss account. Debentur 
service arrears amount to just over £890,000. 


— 


am convinced, all the same, that the 6 per cent. debentur 
stock, at least, is a promising speculation around £70. Las 
year 4 per cent. was paid, and there is still nearly £20 0 
arrears to be cleared off. Traflies for the first half of the yea! 
ending on June 80th, 1937, have risen by £36,438, or roughly 
7 per cent., and are improving. The company should, therefor 


ro 














be able to pay at least 4 per cent. and nay possibly pay 4 


little more in respect of the current vear, giving a buyer © 


return of over 5$ per cent. on a reduced rate of interes 


without taking into account the substantial arrears. The © 


Corporation’s Preference stock, quoted at £13} per £10 
or just under 38s. in the pound, is less attractive on ib 


merits than the Debentures, but will doubtless get # 
speculative following if the rise in the company’s. traffic 


begins to gather pace. CusTos. 
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Round the Mediterrane 
and hack for the 


>) T 









Come on this 
delightful cruise t 

MALTA, 
GALLIPOLI, 
ELLES, RHODES, 


CYPRUS, CAI 


PORTUGAL. 


27 Days of Sunshine and Sightseeing in unexcelled 
comfort, with congenial company aed the exquisite 
cuisine of the 


all 


Coronation 


o 


ATHENS, 

DARDAN- 
CON- 
STANTINOPLE, 


RO, 


PHILIPPEVILLE AND 


ARANDORA STAR 


THE WORLD'S MOST DELIGHTFUL CRUISING LINER 


Just after Easter, the coasts of the Mediterranean 

are at their loveliest and most enjoyable—brilliant, 

colourful, but never too hot for comfort. This 

cruise is the ideal way to fill in the interval before 

the Coronation calls all the world and his wife 
to town. 


Fare from 52 Guineas. Sailing from Southampton April 





% Special 7-day WHITSUN HOLIDAY Coronation Cruise 
by ARANDORA STAR _ including ROYAL NAVAL 
REVIEW at SPITHEAD MAY 14—MAY 2}. 


10th 








Early booking ts strongly advised to avoid disappointment 
y g gy 


BLUE STAR LINE 


$ Lower Regent Street, S.W.!. Whitehall 2266. Liverpool, Birmingham, 


Manchester, and Agencies. 
e.F.H. 
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Wi: for booklet 
explaining how 
you can obtain an 
interest yield of 








= 4% == 





from an investment 


FIRST PROVINCIAL 
“RESERVES” 


Certificates 


in amounts from £25 upwards. 





Custodian Trustees : 
MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR 
AND TRUSTEE CO. LTO. 

Write for booklet to 
FIRST PROVINCIAL 
FIXED TRUST LTD. 


21, Spring Gardens, Manchester 2. 
Member of Unit Trusts Association. 























dshburners 


















METALS AND MINERALS 
TRUST 


Introduced January 4th, Is already 
proved by the extent of applications 
for its Certificates, to be meeting a 
strong public demand. 


Gold, Diamonds, Base 
Metals and Minerals. 


A well spread investment in 
these promising groups is offered 
in the Metals and Minerals Trust 
by the promoters of the success- 
ful British Industries Fixed Trusts 
| and Electrical Industries Trust. 
Units can be bought through any 
Stockbroker or Bank. 















Trustzes :— 


MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 


@ full information is given in booket U.2 
(ihe basis of a!l contracts) which may 62 
obtained from the Managers :— 


ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS, LTD., 
165, Moorgate, London, E.¢.2 NATional 4931 












































MARTINS 
BANK 


LIMITED 


1831 








Bankiig Service for all Trade 


and Personal Requirements 





Capital Paid Up and Reserves - - £7,756,090 
Deposits, etc., at 31st Dec., 1936 - £93,475,145 
Total Assets over £109,000,000 


LONDON OFFICE: 68 LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3 
HEAD OFFICE: 


WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
555 Offices. 


2 


Agents throughout the world. 
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Finance 
Will Trade Prosperity Continue ? 


On this important matter two leading bankers at the 
annual meetings of their shareholders this week have 
expressed their opinion, and it is one of definite value, 
based upon a close contact with trade activity throughout 
the country. The Chairman of Barclays Bank, Mr. Edwin 
Fisher. represents an institution whose activities extend 
over a large part of the country, including important 
agricultural areas, while the Chairman of Martins Bank, 
Mr. Edward B. Orme. represents am institution whose 
activities. like those of Barclays. are scattered over a 
wide area but which are very specially in contact with 
business activities in Liverpool and Manchester. Both 
institutions, of course, occupy a prominent position in 
the London Money Market, but it is indicative of the 
supreme interest which attaches to our commercial acti- 
vities that both of these bankers may be said to have 
concentrated attention upon conditions of trade and the 
prospects of a continuance of the present revival. 
Barciays’ CHarrMan. 

From the general character of the address of Mr. Fisher 
to the shareholders of Barclays Bank it is clear that that 
institution has found in Mr. Fisher a worthy successor 
to the late Mr. F. C. Goodenough and to Mr. William 
Favill Tuke. who a few months ago resigned from the 
chairmanship which, on the occasion of Mr. F.C. 
Goodenough’s death, he only consented to accept for a 
brief periog. I have referred on a previous occasion to the 
satisfactory character of the Reports both of Barclays 
and Martins Bank, and I shali, therefore, now only touch 
upon some of the views expressed by Mr. Fisher and 
Mr. Orme with regard to trade conditions and prospects. 





es — —— —-—————- 





COMPANY MEETING 


MICHAEL NAIRN AND GREENWICH 
CONTINUED PROGRESS 





Tue fifteenth’ annual general meeting of Michatl Nairn and 
Greenwich, Limited. was held on January 18th at Winchester 
House, London, E.C. 

Sir Michael Nairn, Bt. (the chairman), said that the net revenue 
receivable from investments. interest. &c., amounted to £281,739, 


were again in the position to recommend the payment of a final 
dividend of 73 per cent., making a total of 124 per cent. for the 
vear and in addition the payment of a cash bonus of 23 per cent. 
The carry-forward amounted to £66.370, as against £64,638 last vear, 

The year just passed had been a prosperous one for British 
industry, and the continued improvement in the domestic trade 
of the country had naturally contributed to the successful trading 
of their various associated companies. Last vear he had expressed 
the belief that the upward trend of the country’s trade would 
continue for some years, and so long as the nation was able to 
enjoy industrial peace at home and remain free from international 
complications abroad, there was every reason to believe that the 
preseut measure of prosperity would continue. 

Their trade interests were world-wide, and while it might appear 
that there should be no limit to the expansion of their overseas 
trade, it must, however, be remembered that trade embargoes, 
currency restrictions and exchange variations rendered the extension 
of their markets overseas increasingly difficult. As world prosperity 
on a sound basis was only possible by a resumption of international 
trading, it was to be hoped that some of the restrictions miyat 
ere long be sensibly relaxed. The various unilateral. Trade Agree- 
ments negotiated by the Government had already produced 
important results on British trading interests abroad. 


As chairman of the company, he was in constant touch with 
the activities of all their subsidiaries, and he was very pleased 
to report continued progress in all departments during the past 
year. ‘These were days of keen competition in the linoleum industry, 
and the policy of the board had always been to maintain their 
factories and organisation in that state of efficiency which would 
enable therm successfully to stand up to competition wherever it 
might be met. Their Australian company, formed in 1927, 
eontinued to make steady progress. The fine recovery experienced 
by the Commonwealth during the past few years was a hopeful 
augury for the future, and the directors had every confidence 
that as the years went by their investment there would contribute 
substantial revenues to the parent company. 

The report was adopt. d 


———=—= 
Loans For House Purcnase. 


Both bankers were in agreement with regard to th 
improvement which had taken place in the trade of the 
country during the past year, an improvement reflected 
to some extent, in the growth of advances, and not the 
least interesting feature of the address of the chairmay 
of Barelays Bank was his analysis of the nature of the 
advances during the year. Advances to industry naturally 
increased, especially in the case of loans to builders any 
public works contractors and also to financial companies 
including Insurance and Trust companies, while ay 
increase in advances to merchants and wholesalers jy 
raw materials and unmanufactured foodstuffs doubtless 
reflects the growth in imports and the rise in the prices 
of those commodities. 

It is. however, interesting to note that the largest single 
item in the analysis of the advances by Barclays Bank 
comprises loans granted to professional and _ private 
individuals, the total of such advances standing at the 
end of the year at over £58,009,000. And of this large 
total, no less than £17,493,9)) was represented by 
borrowers for the purpose of land purchase or for th: 
purchase of houses. No less than £11,500,000 was 
represented by loans to private, independent and retired 
business and professional people, which would seem to 
suggest a certain amount of strain on the resources of 
such persons, a strain no doubt attributable, in part, to 
high taxation and the high cost of living. 

Morr. Exports NEEDED. 

Another important point made by Mr. Fisher was the 
danger lest activity in domestic trade, however desirable, 
should lessen the efforts to secure an expansion in our 
exports. And there is no doubt that the necessity for 
this effort to increase the volume of our exports is confirmed 
by something else to which Mr. Fisher referred, namely, 
the extent to which domestic trade activities have been 
stimulated by such means as abnormally cheap money 
and, latterly, by the commencement of heavy expenditure 
by the Government on the rearmament programme. 
These are influences which cannot be expected to continue 
indefinitely and, therefore, while commending the wise 
action of the Government some years ago in placing the 
National Finances on a sound basis, thus restoring that 
confidence which was so necessary as a preliminary for 
any revival in trade, Mr. Fisher very wisely drew attention 
to some of the influences responsible for restraining 
freedom in international trade. Among them, of course, 
must be included the fact that the chief creditor country, 
the United States. is still slow to acknowledge and 
shoulder the responsibi-i-y attaching to a creditor country, 
namely, that of being prepared to take from its debtors 
payment in goods and services, The retention of ab- 
normally high tariffs in the United States must be 
regarded as one of the factors responsible for the colossal 
absorption of gold by the United States, thus tending 
to aggravate the world’s economic problems resulting 
from the lack of anything approaching the pre-War 
equilibrium of international trade balances. 


Kconomic: NATIONALISM. 


Needless to say, however, the spirit of economic 
nationalism is by no means confined to the United States 
but extends to many countries, and, combined with 
political apprehensions in’ Kurope, is doing much to 
restrain the resumption of free international trading. 
But while he fully recognised these great obstacles which 
have still to be overcome, it is not surprising that the 
Chairman of Barclays Bank discerned in certain of the 
developments during the past year in international 
curreneies some hopeful signs. Referring to the currency 
adjustments which were involved in the devaluation of 
the currencies of France and the other gold bloc countries, 
Mr. Fisher emphasised the extent to which the situation 
had been aided by the declarations of monetary policy 
made by the Governments of France, this country and 
the United States. The enunciation of this common 
desire, said Mr. Fisher, “ marked a definite step forward 


(Continued on page 147) 
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COMPANY MEETING | 
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ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT | 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


DIFFICULT DISCOUNT MARKET CONDITIONS | 
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DIVIDEND MAINTAINED AT 19°% 





MR. COLIN F. CAMPBELL’S ADDRESS 





TE sixty-ninth ordinary general meeting of Alexanders Discount 
Company Limited was held on January 20th at Southern House, | 
Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

Mr. Colin F. Campbell (Chairman of the company) presided. } 

The Secretary (Mr. P. C. Tong) having read the notice con- | 
vening the meeting, and the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen, I assume you will take the 
(Agreed. ) 


report as read as usual, 


In submitting the accounts to you once again at the close of 
the year, the shareholders will appreciate from them that the 
liquidity of the company has been fully maintained and the strength 
of the balance-sheet rermains unimpaired. This is a matter which 
salls for some satisfaction under existing conditions, because we 
have again passed through a year during which our normal business 
was reduced to a minimum; in fact, the purchase and sale of 
Treasury Bills constituted over 80 per cent. of our turnover in Bills. 


Mr. NorMAN’s VIEW. 


No less an authority than the Governor of the Bank of England, 
when speaking at a bankers’ dinner at the Mansion House in 
October, referred to the discount market in the following terms, 
Mr. Norman said: ‘* The discount markets are in a sorry plight. 
I find that five years ago they had two hundred and twenty or 
two hundred and thirty million bills to cover, and I find that as 
many months ago they had one hundred ‘and thirty millions. 1 
donot give these as complete figures, but I give them as comparable 
figures, and the difference between two hundred and twenty million 
and one hundred and thirty million is the measure of the reduction 
of the proper business which has come into this market.” 

When this state of things is going to end I cannot say, but it is 
evident that so long as the trade of the world is beset with quotas, 
tariffs and every conceivable obstacle, there is small chance of a 
return to that free interchange of commodities between the nations 
which must be a prelude to that prosperity in the discount market 
which we so greatly desire, 

Prorit From Hovornes. 

In the meantime we have to live as best we can, and it is fortunate 
that the market in short-dated Government securities has given us 
this opportunity. There are risks, of course, in carrying a large 
block of Government securities and substantial reserves are needed 
for this to be done with any degree of safety, but the risk is limited 
by the early maturity of our investments and, after all, were we 
engaged in a large turnover in commercial bills as in the days 
before the War, the element of risk would still remain. 

It is from our holding of securities that the bulk ef the profit 
earned last year has been cerived. This profit is less than in 
1934 and 1935, but this was only to be expected as the profit in 
these years was exceptional. It will be remembered that in 1934 
the general trend cf securities was in an upward direction, while 
in 1935 there were many fluctuations in prices afferding oppor- 
tunities for making profits without any very marked decline in 
the year. Furthermore, we witnessed in the past year several 
serious political events, notably the conquest of Abyssinia by the 
Italians and the Civil War in Spain, both of which caused a serious 
dislocation in the stock markets for the time being. 


RETURN ON SHORT-DAtTED SECURITIES, 


\t the same time, when considering the profit-earning capacity 
of the company, it should be borne in mind that the return on the 
short-dated Government Securities is now greater than was the 
case a year ago, due to the lower prices at which they stand, and 
further the big reserves created in 1934 and 1935 against a possible 
fall in the price of these securities remain unimpaired, so that in 
attempting to forecast the future I think we can do so with some 
degree of confidence so far as 1937 is concerned, 

A Sree ry tHe Rieut Direecrion. 

The recent exchange arrangements between the United States, 

France and this country, to which several other countries have also 


subscribed, are a step in the right direction, and the great prosperity 


t 





now being enjoyed in this country im consequence of the Home 
Trade demands, together with the rearmament programme, should 
react favourably on our market ultimately. But over and above 
these considerations stands the rise in the price of raw materials, 


which will materially increase the purchasing power of those | 


countries where these primary products are produced. 


It is reasonable to expect that exports to these countries wii! 
be increased thereby, and that financial facilities will be required 
by means of bills of exchange for the movement of these shipments, 
but with regard to this all-important question of exports, it 
essential that ‘our manufacturers and merchant houses, who have 
connexions abroad, should maintain their establishments ever 
though for the time being they are fully engaged im carrying ou’ 
contracts for the Home Trade and for armaments at ver 
remunerative prices, and also, may I add, it is equally essential 
that some of the restrictions on imports which are at present © 
force should be removed by these importing countries, 


Low Money-Market Rares. 


In the money market, rates have continued to rule at a low 
level with the bank rate of 2 per cent. unchanged throughou: 
the year. The London deposit rate of the clearing banks continued 
at $ per cent. while the average rate for Treasury Bills was IIs. 6d. 
and for Bank Bills Ils. 10d. The Chancellor of the Exchequ 
again took advantago of the cheapness of money by issuiny 
£100,000,000 2}? per cent. Funding Loan in November at 984 pe 
cent. maturing 1952-7. Of this issue 53} per cent. was payable 
before the end of the year so that with the proportions of the 
Funding 2} per cent. and the Treasury 1 per cent. loans issued ii 
December, 1935, but payable in 1936, a total of £309,500,000 was 
actually raised by the Treasury during last year. On the other han 
£194,000,000 was repaid by the redemption of the Treasury 2 per 
cent. and Treasury 3 per cent. loans, 


THE AccouNts. 


With regard to the figures in our accounts, you will observe that 
the British Government Securities stand at 13} million against 
12 million nine hundred thousand a year ago. The bulk of the Secu: 
ties are short-dated with only a few vears to run. The Billsdiscounted 
are higher at 15 million seven hundred thousand against 12 million 
in 1935 and the figures in the aggregate amount to 31 millix 
against 26 million. I can again repeat what I have said on severe! 
occasions, that there are no obligations of any kind outstandin:z 
relating to foreign governments or foreign municipalities. (Hex", 
hear.) 

Prorit AND DIVIDEND. 


Turning next to the profit and loss account, the current expeises 
are £7,800 less than a year ago, whilst the gross profit is £205,000 
against £333,000 in the previous vear and the rebate cn bills 
discounted is £140,000 against £161,000. 


When considering the profits earned last year it shouki | 


borne in mind by shareholders that two courses were open to the 
directors im view of the depreciation in the value of the securities 
as at December 31st, 1936, compared with the same date in 1935, 


‘ 


One course was to charge this depreciation against the fret ot 
£300,000 which had becn specifically set aside for this purpose ai: | 
the other was to leave the fund intact and to provide for this depre 
ciation out of the prefits of the year. Your Cirectors decided upor 
this latter ccurse as being the more conservative policy ot the 
two, and it accounts to a larg> extent for the reduction in the profit 
shown in the accounts, 


The final dividend now recommended to the holders of 
ordinary shares is at the rate of 20 per cent. per annum makin: 
19 per cent. for the year being the same as in 1935 while the 
preference shareholders also receive the usual 6 per cent. Betore 
sitting down, I would like to bear testimony to the very successtul 
way in which Mr. Newcomb has guided the company during 
difficult year and to thank the sub-manager, together with the whole 
staff, for their loyal and excellent work. (Applause.) 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





To men in the fifties 
and sixties 


It is not generally realised that 
for an annual premium of 
£47 :12:6 (reducible by Income- 
tax relief) a man aged 55 next 
birthday can effect a Whole 
Life Assurance of £1,000 with right to share 
in the Surplus under the Distinctive System of 





The Scottish Provident Institution 
Full particulars will be sent on application. 
London (City) Office - - 3 Lombard Sireet, E.C. 3 
HEAD OFFICE - 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 


Funds exceed £24,0090,000 
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MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


YEAR OF SOLID PROGRESS 








COMMODITY PRICES AND EXPORTS 





PROBLEMS OF EXPANSION 





MR. E. B. ORME ON TRADE’S HEADWAY 





THe one hundred and sixth annual general meeting of shareholders 
of Martins Bank Limited, was held at the Bank’s Head Office, 
Liverpool, on Tuesday, January 19th. 


Mr. Edward B. Orme, Chairman, who presided, said : 


The net profit is £769,988, an increase of £76,871 as compared 
with last year. This is the result of a considerable increase of 
funds in our hands and of their employment in expanding advances. 
We brought £233,466 into Profit and Loss Account from last year, 
so that we have £1,003,454 available for distribution. A dividend 
at the rate of 7 per cent. was paid in July last, and it is proposed to 
repeat that for the final half-year, making 14 per cent. in all. Our 
published reserve, at £3,100,000, has been increased to £3,300,000 
by a transfer of £200,000 from investment reserve. 


The bank’s liquid position has been maintained. Cash in hand 
and at the Bank of England stands at £9,880,333. Acceptances, 
endorsements, &c., together are higher by £2,173,097, and as the 
bulk of these items is in respect of foreign trade it is satisfactory to 
report that the trend to which I referred a year ago still continues. 

EXTENSION OF CREDITS. 

Again I have to record a substantial increase in our deposits. 
They now amount to £93,475,145, an increase of £6,187,582. But 
the largest Increase in any item in our balance-sheet is in our 
advances, which at £41,277,079 are £11,768,480 higher. They thus 
again take the premier place among our assets 


Cotton still does not take from us the accommodation required 
in days of greater prosperity in that trade, and it is somewhat 
surprising that, notwithstanding increasing turnover, advances to 
the wool trade do not record a greater increase. Considerably 
higher figures are shown for general produce, retail traders, shipping 
and shipbuilding, paper, the motor industry, and, to a less extent, 
coal, iron and steel ; while such industries as aeroplane manufactur- 
ing, building and general engineering have also drawn upon us. 
Gradual expansion of the lending side of our business may be 
expected. 

ProGress 1x Every Direction. 

We may gather from the course our advances are taking that 
recovery in the country’s trade has made further definite headway. 
We have ample evidence of this in whichever direction we look. 
The figures with regard to diminishing unemployment are most 
encouraging, rail traffic returns are better, the retail trade, a sure 
index of the spending power of the people, has shown increasing 
expansion ; while the annual reports of industrial and other con- 
cerns, with their welcome announcements of dividends, have been 
read by shareholders with an interest they had almost lost. 


Shipbuilding throughout the country has received a much needed 
impetus, and this not only by reason of the Government's rearma- 
ment programme. In the iron, steel and coal industries there is 
undoubted improvement. Production during 1936 largely exceeded 
that of the previous year, and this year gives promise of even better 
trade. 

OUTLOOK FoR Corton. 


Qur interest in cotton is very extensive. While we are able to 
record some real improvement, we have yet to reap the full reward 
of much patient effort to bring about better conditions, Recovery 
may be slow, but it is gathering strength. I know too well the views 
held in some quarters that certain of Lancashire’s foreign markets 
are permanently lost. seme of our former customers having become 
not only self-providing but actually competitive with us. It is 
probable, however, that this particular competition is reaching its 
jimit and that, with expanding home trade and extension to our 
Dominions, Crown Colonies and more favourable foreign markets, 
the reputation of Manchester goods will ence more assert itself, 
bringing a full measure of prosperity to the county. 

So far, I have been able to place before you a record of steadily 
increasing trade recovery, gradually gathering momentum until 
in the last few months it assumed the nature of a boom. Caution 
should dictate our views, but I cannot see any signs, apart from 
possible European political complications, of an early cessation of 
the country’s present prosperity 


PROBLEMS OF EXPANSION. 


Recovery has, in the main, been confined to our internal trade, 
and it is certain that rearmament expenditure will supply a fresh 
and powerful stimulant. Vast sums have still to be spent, and 
increasing activity, employment and apparent prosperity -will 
follow. It is not, however, a pleasant prospect for the taxpayer, who 





not shut our eyes to the fact that much of our prosperity is due to 
four main measures of expediency or necessity, namely, protective 
tariffs, departure from the gold standard, the embargo upon fore; ‘ 
lending, and exceptionally cheap money. All these measures haye 
helped our domestic trade, but their effect, combined with protectiyg 
action taken by other countries, has seriously impeded internationg} 
trade. 







We have recently seen a quite exceptional rise in the price of 
certain commodities, and all indications point to a continuance of 
this upward trend. It is-impossible to estimate the extent to which 
this will go, or to measure its effect, but it has already benefited the 
producers of primary products enormously, and placed them jn 
the position of being able to purchase the goods of other countries, 
This augurs well for the flow of international trade. The effect upon 
our home trade has still to be felt, but higher prices for raw materials 
mean increased cost for manufactured goods, and this, in turn, will 
affect the cost of living. The position is not one to be viewed with 
easy satisfaction, and will require careful handling if we are to 
stabilise our prosperity and avoid the usual results of too rapid 
expansion. Moreover, it is bound ultimately to influence this 
country’s monetary policy, as the normal outcome of continued trade 
expansion, with a general rise in costs on the scale we are experienc. 
ing, is without doubt dearer money. 


More Gorp, More TRADE. 


1 base my favourable outlook for world trade largely upon the 
increasing production of gold. Hitherto, the full benefit of this 
has been lost owing to America and France absorbing the world 
production. This condition may not repeat itself during the 
next three years, and the world’s gold production will, to some 
extent, be available to create credit in countries which of late 
have been drained of this necessary backing. 

Primary products, with gold in freer distribution, would be 
likely to maintain present high price levels, and this must create 
** two-way ” world trade. The profit on manufactured goods, 
with the employment entailed and the services required from 
our railways and shipping, will offset the extra cost of our purchases 
abroad. 

The increased spending power of the people with its accom- 
panyving demand for an improved standard of living calling for 
the import of foodstuffs and other commodities, and the require- 
ments of prospering industry in respect of raw materials of all 
kinds, has resulted in our being faced with an adverse visible 
trade balance, now being accentuated by the rapidly rising com- 
modity values. This can only be adjusted by development of 
our export trade, an essential factor in any complete recovery 
of our economic position. Serious attention, therefore, is required, 
and is no doubt being given to this aspect of the case. Tariffs 
and restrictions, however, still remain, with little if any alteration, 
and the almost total absence of foreign lending continues. 


Goat to AIM AT. 


The crowning incident in our recovery would undoubtedly be 
the resumption of foreign lending, signalising, as it would, the 
return of confidence in foreign affairs, but with existing unsettled 
conditions abroad achievement of this appears impracticable 
at the moment. Nevertheless, encouraging returns from Canada, 
Australia, Africa, Scandinavia, the Argentine, and other quarters, 
give indications of improvement which may have far-reaching 
effects upon international trade, and even lead, along with the 
stabilisation of currencies, to the reeommencement of international 
lending, formerly one of Great Britain's main contributions to 
world progress, and the foundation of her own prosperity. 
Before moving the adoption of the report, I must again tell 
you of the very high opinion I have of the ability and hard work 
displayed by our general manager, Mr. Furniss, his colleagues 
and the executive generally, in obtaining results such as those 
shown in the balance-sheet submitted to you (Applause.) 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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MACASSAR OIL 


has been the leading Hair tonic 
and dressing for over 140 yeais. 
It keeps the hair in perfect con- 
dition, imparts to it a_ lovely 
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ning and baldness. It does not 
make the hair sticky. 
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(Continued from page 144.) 


in international co-operation and a further notable 
feature of the declarations by the three Governments 
was the importance attached to the development of 
international trade and the progressive relaxation of 
the system of quotas and exchange controls with a view 
to their ultimate abolition.” 


And once again, at the conclusion of his address, Mr. 
Fisher expressed the hope that the prosperity now 
existing in most sections of the home market will not 
result in the development of such business to the neglect 
ef oversea connexions. Such a policy, he pointed out, 
would be short-sighted and unsound in view of the 
possibility of conditions arising when domestic business 
may prove less attractive than at present, while, on the 
other hand, foreign connexions, once lost, are not easily 
recovered. Moreover, in common with other bankers 
and observers of the world situation, Mr. Fisher evidently 
sees in a growth in world prosperity and a decrease in 
world unemployment one of the surest means for securing 
world peace. Artuur W. Kippy. 


Martins Bank Meeting 
Errect oF Goup PrRopUCTION. 


Ix reading the speeches of our bank chairmen at the 
annual meetings, it might almost be supposed by those 
unacquainted with the facts that there was something 
approaching to collusion owing to the similarity of 
the subjects selected for comment and the views expressed 
concerning them. The explanation, however, is in no 
wav connected with collusion, but rather with the fact 
that the subjects selected and the comments made 
arise out of a similarity of experience on the part of 
bankers throughout the country. And, in my judgement, 
it is that fact which lends additional importance to the 
bankers’ speeches. If it were a case of collusion, which 
it is not, the importance would disappear. When, how- 
ever, the comments are prompted by a common experi- 
ence, then undoubtedly they lend force both to the 
analysis of present conditions and to the comments 
coneerning them. 
Corron INpustRY RALLYING. 

I have, for example, little doubt that the tendency 
apparent both in the speech of Mr. Edwin Fisher, of 
Barclays Bank, and that of Mr. Edward Orme, of Martins 
Bank, to emphasise the importance of activity in home 
trade not being allowed to divert our attention from the 
need for more exports, will be common to the addresses 
by other bankers which have yet to be delivered, for 
the simple reason that it is undoubtedly a cardinal 
point in the present situation. The importance of the 
matter was stressed by Mr. Orme at last Tuesday’s 
meeting of Martins Bank shareholders, but he 
was, on the whole, fairly emphatic with regard to 
home trade activity having by no means reached its 
zenith. Even as regards the cotton industry, with 
which, as bankers, Martins are in very close contact, 
Mr. Orme was disposed to take a_ hopeful view. 
The increasing number of mill companies, now making 
profits or cancelling out losses is, he said, eloquent, 
and while recovery may be slow, it is gathering strength. 
“T hope,” he added, “‘ I may not be regarded as unduly 
optimistic in this respect, for I know too well the views 
held in some quarters that certain of Lancashire’s 
foreign markets are permanently lost, some of our 
former customers having become not only self-providing, 
but actually competitive with us. It is probable, 
however, that this particular competition is reaching 
its limit and that with expanding home trade and 
extension to our Dominions, Crown Colonies and more 
favourable foreign markets, the reputation of Manchester 
goods will once more assert itself, bringing a full measure 
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COMPANY MEETING 





TURNER AND NEWALL, LIMITED 
PROGRESS IN ALL COMPANY’S ACTIVITIES 
MR. SAMUEL TURNER’S ADDRESS 


‘He annual general meeting of the members of Turner and Newall, 
Limited, was held on Thursday, January 14th, at the Royal Station 
Hotel, York. 

Mr. Samuel Turner (Chairman of the company) presided. 

No doubt the most significant event of the year from your point 
of view is the issue of the additional shares to the ordinary stock- 
holders on terms which, whilst advantageous to tho company, 
lhave proved a source of great satisfaction to the stockholders. The 
issue has been a complete success from every point of view. 

Purposes oF NEw Issue. 

The purposes for which we need the funds provided by this issue 
ere. inter alia: 

(a) The opening up, development and equipment of the Have- 
lock Asbestos Mine in Swaziland. 

(b) The acquisition of the balance of the shares and the bonds 
in the Keasbey and Mattison Company, which company has now 
heen completely reorganised. 

(c) We have decided to build and equip two additional factories 
in India, as our business in that country has grown at such a rate 
that the first works established there some time ago no longer 
suffice to meet the demand for our products. Our Indian company 
ix now on a profit earning basis; during its early years it was a 
source of loss. 

(d) The rapid increase in the demand for “ Everite”’ asbestos 
cement pipes has made it necessary not only to double our output 
but also to plan for a subsequent large increase. 

(e) Further large extensions are now necessary at the Rochdale 
works of Turner Brothers Asbestos Company, Limited. 

During the year, in all branches of our activity, we have been 
able to profit by the fact that we have been found ready to meet 
the increased volume of business as it has come to us. Our policy 
of continuing works development during the years of depression is 
the reason for our good fortune in this respect, and today our mines 
and factories have a greater output and are in a state of higher 
efficiency than ever. 

Now [ will pass to a more detailed survey of our activities. In 
the raw material market our asbestos mines have benefited from 
an expansion in world demand for raw asbestos. This has enabled 
production to be increased and lower costs to be attained, but in 
Rhodesia and South Africa, owing to the great activity in gold 
mining, and consequent increased salaries of technical personnel, 
cur savings in cost have been offset to some extent by additional 
expenses. I have already mentioned that it is now proposed to 
eguip and operate the Havelock Mine. 

Our textile manufacturing companies, Turner Brothers Asbestos 
Company, Limited, and J. W. Roberts, Limited, continue in full 
tivity. The goods they produce, 7.e. asbestos yarn and cloth, 
hestos and rubber packings, compressed asbestos fibre sheeting, 
transmission and conveyor belting, and allied goods, cover a wide 
range, and are supplied by us all over the world on a scale not 
attained by any other company. 

Ferodo, Limited, our company specialising in the manufacture 
and sale of brake linings, has operatéd successfully in an active 
market. The growth of the demand for Ferodo products continues 
to tex our productive capacity to the utmost, despite the large 
extensions already complcted. 

The Quasi-Are Compa, Limited, has this year exceeded its 
previous records in the manufacture and sale of its world renowned 
electrodes and welding equipment. The extensions of that com- 
pany 's London factory have now been completed and are equipped 
with the latest automatic machinery for the production of electrodes. 

Turners Asbestos Cement Company, which concentrates upon 
the manufacture and sale of asbestos cement building materials, 
has experienced a year of growing activity. 

The outlets for our asbestos cement products overseas continue 
tv expand and have been supplied partly by export and partly by 
rmanufacture now fully established in India and the United States. 
In both these countries the demand for these products is growing 
rapidly, and new works in India and extensions in the United States 
ure already in hand. 

With regard to Newalls Insulation Company. during the year 
under review the sales and application of Newalls Insulation 
products have shown marked progress, and the increased Admiralty 
programme, as well as the greater number of mercantile ships 
which are being built throughout the country, have brought about 
a large inerease in demand. 

In spite of the difficulties which exist today in the export trade, 
due to tariffs, currencies and the international situation, our export 
shipments in magnesia products show a substantial increase. 

With the great increase in distribution of electrical energy for all 
uses through the grid system, it is important for power station 
‘ugineers to take all possible precautions to protect against fire 
the buildings themselves, as well as the switchgear and other 

‘ssories to the distribution system. 

Finally, I should like to refer to the fact that since the close of 
the company’s financial year (as you will have seen in the Press) 
we have disposed of the whole of our interest in the Quasi-Are 
Company, Limited, and have received £170,000 ordinary stock of 
t British Oxygen Company, Limited, in exchange. 
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dhe Report was unanimously adopted. 
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Finance ; 
(Continued from page 147.) 
of prosperity to the county where in many areas jt jg 
still sorely needed.” 

After referring to the fact that the steady recovery 
in trade over the last few years is beginning to assume 
the nature of a boom, and therefore calls for caution 
Mr. Orme confessed that at the moment he could not 
see any signs, apart from possible European political 
complications, of an early cessation of the country’s 
present prosperity. Admitting the possibility of some 
slackening in the erection of residential property, Mp, 
Orme considers that the construction of commercial 
and industrial premises must give increasing employ. 
ment for some time to come, while there is the problem 
of the Special Areas which clamours for solution and, 
finally, there is the practical certainty that rearmament 
expenditure is likely to supply a fresh and_ powerful 
stimulant. 

But while not hesitating to express these views upon 
the likelihood of a continuance of, and possibly an 
expansion in, home trade activity, Mr. Orme was careful 
to point out that this last stimulant, namely, rearma- 
ment expenditure, might be differently regarded by the 
taxpayer, especially remembering that such expenditure 
is for non-productive purposes. In fact, we must not, 
as Mr. Orme said, shut our eyes to the fact that much 
of our present prosperity is due to four main measures 
of expediency or necessity, namely, protective tariffs, 
our departure from the gold standard, the embargo upon 
foreign lending, and exceptionally cheap money. All 
these measures have helped our domestic trade, but 
“their effect, combined with protective action taken 
by other countries, has seriously impeded international 
trade.” 

Commenting upon the rise in commodity prices, while 
recognising their effect later upon costs of production, 
Mr. Orme emphasised the fact that the rise has greatly 
benefited the producers of primary products and placed 
them in the position of being able to purchase the goods 
of other countries, a point which may yet have its 
favourable effect upon international trade, though inci- 
dentally, rising costs of production and possibly dearer 
money have to be borne in mind. 


INCREASED GOLD PRODUCTION, 

Not the least interesting point in Mr. Orme’s speech 
was his statement that he based a favourable outlook 
for world trade largely upon the increasing production 
of gold, an increase the full benefit of which has up to 
the present been lost owing to the absorption of the 
metal by America and France. During the last three 
vears there has been an influx of gold into America 
greater than the world’s production in that period, and 
her ability to attract the gold has undoubtedly been 
increased by Europe’s purchases of her securities, to 
say nothing of purchases of her commodities and goods. 
This condition, however, Mr. Orme pointed out, may 
not repeat itself during the next three years, in which 
case the world’s gold production will, to some extent, be 
available to create credit in countries which of late have 
been drained of their necessary backing. 

Meanwhile, the greater activity in home trade and 
the increased spending power of the people has expanded 
our imports of foodstuffs and other commodities, creating 
a large visible adverse trade balance, thus bringing us 
up once more against the prime necessity referred to by 
the Chairman of Barclays Bank, namely, the supreme 
need for the expansion of our export trade. And in 
that connexion there will be a good many who will 
agree with Mr. Orme when he declared that the crowning 
incident in our recovery would undoubtedly be the 
resumption of foreign Jending, signalising, as it would, 
the return of confidence in foreign affairs. Moreover, 
while existing unsettled conditions abroad seem to make 
this resumption of foreign lending appear impractica le 
at the moment, encouraging returns from Canacla, 


(Continued on page 151.) 
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BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


RETIREMENT OF MR. W. FAVILL TUKE 








IMPROVEMENT IN CONDITIONS 
THE CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH 








THR forty-second ordinary general meeting of Barclays Bank 
Limited was held on January 21st at Southern: House, Cannon 
Street, London, E.C., Mr. Edwin Fisher, the Chairman of the 
bank, presiding. s ‘ 

The Chairman : My lords, ladies and gentlemen,—I will call upon 
the secretary to read the notice of meeting and the certificate of 
the auditors which appears at the foot of the balance-sheet that 
has been submitted to you. 

The Secretary (Mr. W. N. Seeley) then read the formal notice 
convening the meeting and the Report of Messrs. Price, Waterhouse 
and Company, and Messrs. Kemp, Chatteris, Nichols, Sendell and 
Company. 7 : 

The Chairman: My lords, ladies and gentlemen,—Is it your 
pleasure that the report and accounts submitted be taken as read ? 

Before dealing with the ordinary business of the meeting, I should 
like to refer to the mention which is made in the report of the 
retirement in October last of Mr. W. Favill Tuke from the 
chairmanship of the board. 

To those who recall the words of Mr. Tuke to the shareholders 
‘ust two years ago, his decision to lay aside the exacting duties 
which the chairmanship of a large bank involves will not have 
come as a surprise. Nevertheless, his fellow directors accepted 
his resignation with great regret and are glad that, through his 
continued membership of the board, the bank will retain the 
benefit of his wide experience. I have been privileged to work 
in close association with Mr. Tuke for 28 years, and I thank him 
for much help and many kindnesses. His capabilities as a banker, 
his unfailing courtesy and his close interest in all that affects the 
welfare of the bank and of the staff, have earned for him gratitude 
from his colleagues and a feeling of real affection and respect from 
all who have worked with him. I feel sure that you share our 
great appreciation of all that Mr. Tuke has done to promote the 
best interests of the bank during a long and honoured career. 

As you know, I was elected to sueceed Mr. Tuke as chairman of 
the bank. I am not unmindful of the responsibilities which are 
attached to this position. I can only say that I shall do my best 
to justify the confidence which has been reposed in me. 

Mr. Goodenough has succeeded me as deputy chairman of the 
bank. It is singularly appropriate that he should fill this important 
position; all who know him will realise that a better choice could 
net have been made and, for my part, I count myself fortunate 
in having him at my side. 

We have recently suffered a severe loss in the death of Sir William 
Carruthers. Sir William was appointed a general manager following 
the amalgamation with the London Provincial and South Western 
Bank in 1918 and was elected a director in 1920. He entered the 
British Linen Bank at a very carly age, with his own way to make 
in the world. His career is a remarkable tribute to his courage, 
character and determination. We mourn the loss of a loyal and 
valued friend and I place on record our appreciation of the services 
he has rendered to the bank. 

Here | would say a word or two about the staff. It is usual and 
fitting that a vote of thanks should be given to the staff from the 
directors and shareholders: but I am anxious, on this occasion, 
to say something from the chair on this subject in particular. It 
would be largely true to say that a bank is known by its staff: they 
are the ambassadors who come in contact with the public inside 
and outside the bank, and it is to them, in the main, that any 
bank must look for its advancement and for the maintenance of 
its prestige. It is the man that counts, and the knowledge of this 
should be an encovragement and an incentive to those who may 
think, in this age of mechanisation, that the personal factor is 
apt to be lost in a maze of formalities and impersonal relationships. 
We are full of admiration for our staff and you will be asked, later 
in these proceedings, to record your gratitude to them for what 
they have done, and are continuing to do, in the service of this 
great bank. 

The shareholders will also like to know that we are in close touch 
with our Staff Association on matters affecting the staff from time 
to time, and I can say from my own knowledge that close personal 
contact is established, and that work of very real value is done. 


IMPROVEMENT IN CONDITIONS. 

T am fortunate on this, the first occasion upon which T have had 
the privilege of addressing the shareholders as Chairman, in being 
able to refer to a year of further improvement in economic con- 
ditions. This improvement has been widely spread and has shown 
itself in the record high levels of employment and the reduction of 
240,000 in the number of registered unemployed in Great Britain 
during the year: in the growth in industrial production, in the 
recovery in the shipping industry, in the rise in joint stock company 
profits, in the payment of higher wages, in the greater consumption 
of raw materials and in the expansion of the purchasing power of 
the con munity, as witnessed by the increase in the value of retail 
sales. All these facts serve to indicate the vast change which has 
taken place in conditions, compared with a relatively short time 
ago. | regard as one of this country’s greatest achievements its 
Tenewed ability to offer to its youth the prospect of a carcer of 





usefulness, which seemed closed to so many in the difficult years 
of the depression. 

I do not need to remind you that this country, with its world- 
wide trading connexions, cannot be indifferent to conditions 
existing in countries overseas, and a satisfactory feature of develop- 
ments during the past year has been that the improvement in our 
own internal situation has been accompanied by some further 
recovery abroad. Owing to the nature of their business, the 
position of the banks must always reflect, in some measure, changes 
in the fortunes of the industrial and commercial undertakings of 
the country, with whose welfare they are so intimately concerned. 
It is, therefore, only natural that this progress in internal and 
external conditions should have influenced the figures shown in 
our balance-sheet, with which I shall now deal. 


CURRENT AND Depostr ACCOUNTS. 

Our Current, Deposit and Other Accounts on December 31st 
last amounted to £429,538,416 and showed an increase of £22,756, 146, 
compared with the previous year. This movement accords with the 
experience of the other banks, as the deposits of the eleven London 
Clearing Banks, disclosed in their monthly statement for December, 
reached the record high level of £2,315 million. If, for purposes of 
comparison, the figures of the District Bank be exeluded, as that 
bank did not become a member of the London Bankers’ Clearing 
House until January, 1936, the deposits of the other ten Clearing 
Banks were still a record. The average of the deposits of Barclays 
Bank in the year 1936, as returned in our monthly statements, was 
higher by £25} million than in the year 1935, and this increase 
compares with a rise of nearly £143 million in the average for the 
ten Clearing Banks during the same period. The rise in the average 
level of bank deposits has been accompanied by an increase in the 
average holding of cash including balances with the Bank of 
England, which, together with a slight reduction in their ratio 
of cash to deposits, has enabled the banks to increase their earning 
assets and thus to provide the credit necessary to finance the 
growing commercial and industrial activity. In our own case, the 
average holding of cash in hand and with the Bank of England 
in 1936 was greater than in 1935, but the figures at December 31st 
last showed a decrease, compared with a year earlier, of £136,711 
to £51,909,017, and the ratio to deposits stood at 12.08 per cent., 
against 12.79 per cent. 

Money at call and short notice, at £26,318,800, is higher hy 
£714,550. 

Bitts DiscouNTED. 


Bills discounted at the end of 1936, at £59,248 . showed a 
contraction of £1,447,620 in comparison with the figures for the 
previous year, but our average holding for the whole 12 months 
recorded in our monthly statements, was greater than in 1935 by 
£7.7 million. This rise, which is common to the other Clearing 
Banks, no doubt reflects the increase in the average allotment of 
Treasury Bills at the weekly tenders throughout the past year 
to £44.7 million, against £37.7 million in 1935. This latter increase 
has taken place in spite of the fact that the total of Treasury Bills 
outstanding during 1936 has been appreciably lower than in the 
corresponding period of the preceding yearn The expansion im 
the volume of Treasury Bills available to the market must, there- 
fore, have resulted from a decrease in those held by other parties, 
such as Government Departments and the Exchange Equalisation 
Account. 

In recent years, the Exchange Equalisation Account has had an 
important influence upon conditions in the Discount Market. 
When that account was set up in 1932, and later, when its funds 
were increased, Treasury Bills were issued to it, and these Bills 
could be disposed of at any time that sterling was needed to purchase 
foreign currencies. Conversely, whenever the Exchange Equal- 
isation Account sells foreign assets or gold, it has sterling funds to 
invest, and, although the manner in which these funds are employed 
may vary according to the circumstances prevailing, there is little 
doubt that the transactions of the Exchange Equalisation Account 
have an appreciable influence, at times, on the volume of Treasury 
Bills available in the market. 

In this connexion, the purchase by the Bank of England, on 
December 15th last, of £65 million in gold-—which was accompanied 
by a reduction of £60 million in the fiduciary Note Issue—is of 
particular interest, for, although the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
statement in the House of Commons on that date did not make 
any reference to the source from which the gold was acquired, it 
was presumably bought from the Exchange Equalisation Account 
mainly against a transfer of securities - probably Treasury Bills 
by the Issue Department of the Bank of England. 
can be disposed of whenever the Exchange Equalisation Account 
has to purchase foreign currencies to meet any exceptional demand 
for sterling. 

Notwithstanding the larger volume of Bills in the market, 
discount rates in the past twelve months have shown little chango 
compared with 1935, the average rate ot discount at which the 
Treasury Bills have been allotted at the weekly tenders being only 
moderately higher at lls. 7d. per cent., agamst 1l0s. 6d. per cent. 
for the preceding year. Of the total of some £59 million of Bills 
discounted held by this Bank at the end of last year, nearly £36 
million were Treasury Bills, while of the balance of £23 mnilion, 
a very large proportion was 3 months’ fine Bank Bills which wer 
discounted at a similarly low rate. From these two facts it wiil 
be seen that, as an earning asset, bills discounted again produced 
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only a very small return. 
Here I should like to refer to the scarcity of ordinary Trade Bills 
available to the Discount Market which, although somewhat less 
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pronounced than formerly, is still in evidence. 


arising out of the changes in the system of financing domestic 
business. In recent vears, other important influences have been 
the low level of international trade and certain alterations which 
have taken place in the method of effecting or receiving payment 
for goods bought or sold externally. A case in point is the con- 
clusion of Clearing Agreements with other countries. Incidentally, 
these Agreements tend to reduce the amount of the Acceptances 
given by the Banks for account of customers. 
December, the total of our Acceptances and Endorsements, &c., at 
£9,266,151, was higher than at the close of 1935, but it was appreci- 
ably smaller than the figure of £12,710,524 on December 31st, 1930. 
Although the Treasury Bill has gone a long way towards providing 
an alternative outlet for the funds at the disposal of the Market, 
there can be little doubt that the long sustained absence of a large 
volume of commercial paper must eventually have its effect upon 
market technique, as a result of dealing being so largely confined 
to one class of Bill, namely, Government paper. 


INVESTMENTS. 


Our investments, without taking into account our holdings in 


associated banks, stand at £109,367,473. This figure is £3,240,153 
higher than that shown in our balance-sheet a year ago. On the 
other hand, owing to the increase in our deposits, the ratio of 
our investments to deposits has fallen slightly, being now 25.46 per 
cent. compared with 26.08 per cent. at the close of 1935. Of the 
total of our investments which I have mentioned, no less than 
£100,023,564 consists of securities of, or guaranteed by, the British 
(sovernment, and you may be interested to know that by far the 
greater part of these holdings has a definite maturity date. 
ADVANCES. 

Advances have increased to £179,655,011, against £160,549,222 
on December 31st, 1935, and the ratio of this item to deposits 
has risen to 41.82 per cent., compared with 39.46 per cent. The 
upward trend in advances is a further indication of improved industrial 
and commercial activity. In February last, in common with the 
other large banks, we participated-in the credit for £40,000,000 
yzranted to the French Treasury, but, as this accommodation was 
repaid before the end of 1936, it does not affect the comparison of 
our figures with a year ago. 


Bearing in mind the activity in trade generally, it may be thought 
that advances would have shown an even larger increase on those 
of the previous year than has actually taken place. Although the 
figures are higher, and with the steady rise in commodity prices 
there are signs of an increasing demand for bank accommodation, 
a great deal of the current requirements of trade has doubtless 
been financed internally by the industries themselves without 
recourse to the banks, for in slack times working capital finds its 
way into liquid investments, and is therefore properly available for 
financing orders on a revival in trade. The approach to the banks 
tor advances is, consequently, delayed. An excellent illustration 
of this fact is afforded by the decrease in our advances to the 
heavy industries, in spite of the well-known and substantial increase 
in activity which has taken place in these trades. There are various 
reasons to account for this reduction, but I would mention in 
particular the larger profits being earned, the realisation of invest- 
ments and the favourable conditions for the flotation of new issues. 


Au analysis of our advances shows that at the end of November 
there were 202,228 customers having advances, compared with 
200,744 at the end of October, 1935, the average advance being 
£854, against £774. The bulk of the advances made by the bank 
is to persons borrowing sums not exceeding £1,000, and at the end 
of November last the number of customers so borrowing accounted 
for 87.6 per cent. of the total. against 88.2 per cent. a year before. 
Loans to productive industry amounted to 31.8 per cent. of the 
total value, compared with 32.7 per cent. at the end of October, 1935. 
In this category, accommodation to farmers showed a slight reduction 
in amount and the percentage fell from 7.9 to 7.1. The financial 
position of agriculturists has undoubtedly improved as a result of 
some measure of recovery in conditions in the home farming 
industry, and this improvement has been reflected not only in a 
decline in the total of advances to farmers but also in a decrease 
in those advances which had been regarded as frozen or doubtful. 
Advances to builders (including building material manufacturers 
and public works contractors) increased to 8.8 per cent., compared 
with 7.5 per cent. at the end of October, 1935. This was, of course, 
to be expected, for building activity in this country remains on a 
high Jevel and, although the rapid advance which had previously 
taken place in the construction of dwelling houses may have received 
a check, the erection of factories and workshops is still increasing 
and affords a further indication of the trading recovery. A marked 
rise from 4.9 per cent. to 7.5 per cent. occurred in advances to 
tinancial companies, under which heading are included insurance 
companies and brokers, trust companies and foreign banks, the 
number of such customers requiring accommodation increasing 
from 598 to 1,028. There was an increase in advances to merchants 
and wholesalers in raw materials and unmanufactured foodstuffs 
trom 2.6 per cent. to 3.5 per cent., a rise which no doubt reflects 
the growth in imports and the improvement in the prices of these 
commodities. 


Cuear Money anno InpustriaAL RECOVERY. 

When considering the results for the past year, we have to bear 
in mind the easy conditions still ruling in the Money Market and 
the effect of the low rates of interest on our earning capacity. The 
continuance of these low rates has been due in part to official policy. 


This scarcity is due 
in part to the great reduction in the use of the inland trade bill, ° 


At the end of 


i —— 
Cheap money is one of the traditional correctives for industrial 
depression and there is little doubt that the availability of lange 
funds for employment at low rates of interest has been a factor in 
the revival of industry in this country. Very properly it acts ag 
stimulus to business; but it is necessary to guard against th 
danger of too much emphasis being placed on the importance of 
cheap money and too little on those other essentials which ay 
necessary for the maintenance of healthy conditions, in which along 
real prosperity can be assured. 

In most cases, interest on borrowed money is only a minor item 
in costs of production, and if too great stress is laid upon the import. 
ance of cheap money as a means of maintaining and improving the 
activity in trade, small changes in interest rates may have an entirely 
disproportionate effect on confidence. Experience indicates that 
while stringency in the capital markets might, and probably would, 
tend to retard progress, cheap and abundant supplies of money 
alone are not sufticient to promote development. 

The general recovery which we are now experiencing undoubtedly 
owed its initial impetus to the wise action of the Government, which 
took the courageous step of placing our national finances on a sound 
basis and thus restoring confidence in sterling not only at home but 
also abroad. The extent of the faith in our currency is evidenced 
by the fact that certain people in foreign countries have recently 
been content to invest their resources in Bank of England Notes for 
hoarding purposes, despite the fact that money so invested produces 
nothing by way of interest. Further, the revival of industry, which 
has been largely due to the expansion in internal, as opposed to 
external, activity. owes much to the change in our tariff policy. At 
the time when the step was taken, the United Kingdom was jn 
danger of becoming the ‘‘ dumping ground ”’ for the surplus products 
of other countries, which were denied a market elsewhere owing to 
the spread of the doctrine of national self-sufficiency. Moreover, 
the growth of this doctrine was itself preventing the export of an 
adequate volume of British products to pay for the arrivals from 
abroad, 

Other factors which have contributed to the recovery in this 
country, during the past few years, are the improvement in our 
competitive power abroad following the depreciation of sterling, 
the conclusion of the Ottawa Agreements with Empire countries, 
the Trading Agreements entered into with foreign countries, the 
encouragement of agricultural production, and the relative stability 
of exchange rates between the countries of the sterling area. 

Having dealt with the items in the balance-sheet and given you 
explanations which I hope have afforded you a comparatively clear 
picture of the position of the bank in which you are shareholders, 
and of the conditions under which it has worked during the past 
year, vou will no doubt expect me to say something of a more 
general nature before concluding the address from the chair. 


INTERNATIONAL CURRENCY DEVELOPMENTS. 


One of the most important events of the year has been the devalua- 
tion of the French france, which was followed by the readjustment 
of the values of other currencies, notably those of Switzerland, 
Holland and Italy. The necessity for these measures can be readily 
understood, for the prices ruling in these countries made it difficult 
for the home producer to face foreign competition, and the realign- 
ment of currencies, which has now taken place, should do much to 
increase the competitive power of their industries by restoring a 
measure of price equilibrium with other countries. As a result of 
these events, the possibility of securing a reduction in international 
trade barriers has improved. The currency adjustments, however, 
would have proved very difficult to carry out and might have had 
dangerous consequences, had they not been preceded by the declara- 
tions on monetary policy made by the Governments of France, the 
United States and this country, in which, while safeguarding their 
own position, they reaffirmed their intention to avoid action calcu- 
lated to have a disturbing influence upon the international exchanges. 
The enunciation of this common desire marked a definite step for- 
ward in international co-operation and a further notable feature 
of the declarations by the three Governments was the importance 
attached to the development of international trade and the pro- 
gressive relaxation of the system of quotas and exchange controls, 
with a view to their ultimate abolition. 

Before concluding my address I should like to express the 
hope that the prosperity which exists in most sections of the home 
market, and the difficulties of conducting foreign trade, will not 
result in the development of domestic business to the neglect 
of overseas connexions. Such a policy, if pursued, would be 
shortsighted and unsound, for the time may well come when 
domestic business will prove less attractive than at present, and 
foreign connexions, once lost, are not easily recovered. Moreover, 
the extension of international trade, and the resulting increase 
in world prosperity and decrease in world unemployment, are vital 
factors in the establishment of world peace. 

It is largely in times of depression that we hear so much talk 
of war, for prosperous and productive trade creates remunerative 
employment, which, in turn, induces a feeling of general well-being 
and peaceful contentment. It is surely not too wide of the mark 
to assume that all men and women of every nation desire and 
long for peace, whatever outward signs there may be to the contrary 
in a world that is peculiarly subject to mass suggestion in times 
of depression, unemployment and economic strain. 

If the cause of peace can be furthered by developing inter- 
national commercial relationships, it can be said with confidence 
that the great trading community of this country will most assuredly 
play its part. 








The Report wes unanimously adopted. 
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Australia, Africa and the Argentine give indications of 
improvement which may have far-reaching effects upon 
international trade, and, Mr. Orme ventured to hope, 
“even lead, along with the stabilisation of currencies, 
to the recommencement of international lending, for- 
merly one of Great Britain’s main contributions to 
world progress, and the foundation of her own prosperity.” 


Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


OUTLOOK FOR INDUSTRIALS. 


Tux general tone of the Stock Exchange remains irregular, 
with a decidedly easier tendency in gilt-edged stocks and 
considerable attention still devoted to ** commodity ” shares 
of various kinds. Between these two extremes industrials 
have maintained a steady appearance, although without 
the buoyancy exhibited a few months ago. The main 
sustaining factor in this market is the continued evidence 
of activity in home trade and the knowledge that the great 
majority of industrial undertakings are doing exceedingly 
good business. In many cases, indeed, it is a question of 
fulfilling orders rather than of obtaining them. For the 
moment, therefore, the industrial outlook may be considered 
encouraging. 


% * * * 


Tix Cosr Facror. 

The new factors introduced into the industrial picture 
by the general advance in commodity prices should, however, 
not be ignored. Wholesale prices have now risen substantially, 
and are beginning to affect retail values, and such a process 
cannot continue for long without raising the question of wage 
rates. Industrial companies, therefore, may soon be faced 
with rising costs not only for raw materials but for labour, 
and since many undertakings have already reached the 
limit of their output capacity, increasing production cannot 
be relied on indefinitely as an offset to smaller profit margins. 
All the same, there can be no doubt that the reports for 1936 
to be issued by industrial companies during the coming 
months will make an excellent showing. Meanwhile, some 
of the doubtful factors in the’ situation, combined with the 
high levels already attained by share prices, are probably 
responsible for the slightly less exuberant tone of the market 
within the past week or so. 

* 
Discount Marker CONDITIONS. 

The conditions under which the London Money Market 
does its business and earns its profits have greatly changed 
within recent years. The commercial bill has been replaced 
by the Treasury bill, while at the same time the Government's 
cheap money policy has tended to stabilise profit margins 
on ordinary discount business at a low level. As a result, 
and in order to maintain business on a profitable basis, discount 
brokers have come to deal more in short-term Government 
securities than formerly, a fact which largely explains the 
wide fluctuations in profits earned by the joint-stock discount 
houses during the past few years. 


* * x % 


ALEXANDERS Discount COMPANY. 


In the case of Alexanders Discount Company the net 
profit for 1986 was £164,500, which compares with £285,062 
for the preceding vear and with £403,477 for 1934. The 
large earnings of the two earlier years, however, were the 
result of the rapid advance in prices of Government securities 
which was then in progress, and this was recognised in the 
large transfers from profit to investment reserves which 
were then made. With profits on discounts still narrow, 
and Government securities tending to decline in value, 
profits for the past vear have merely relapsed to what may 
be considered a more normal figure. The total dividend 
has been maintained at the satisfactory level of 19 per cent. 

** * ** * 


TURNER AND NEWALL PROGREsS. 

A remarkable account of rapid progress on sound lines 
was given to shareholders of Turner and Newall Limited 
at the recent annual meeting. This progress was evident in 


(Continued on page 152.) 
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ternals” of your personality, 
below the level of your con- 
sciousness, buried in your sub- 
consciousness, there survives 
from your past or arises from 
disharmony within your present 
self an active group of in- 
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(Continued from page 151.) 
the detailed account given by Mr. Samuel Turner, the 
Chairman, of the development of the business and various 
products of the company, and even more so, perhaps, in 
his account of the uses for the new funds raised by the 
recent highly successful issue of new shares to shareholders. 
A new mine is being developed in Swaziland, a further 
company is being acquired and has been reorganised, 
additional factories are being built in India, and output at 
home increased. Shareholders, however, were reminded 
that the asbestos industry is a relatively new one, and that 
the developments outlined covered only the immediate 
future. It is evident from Mr. Turner’s speech that the 
directors are also framing a wise long-term policy to provide 
the company with unbroken success in the future. 

* * * * 

Care FOR THE WoRKER. 

The Company has undoubtedly taken a predominant part 
in bringing the asbestos industry to its present excellent 
position not only in forwarding its development but also in the 
company’s care for its workers. Mr. Turner stated that this 
policy has been continued during the past year by the estab- 
lishment of a workers’ pension scheme, and the directors have 
decided to grant in future to the works employees their 
summer holidays with pay. In addition, ever-increasing 
attention is being given to improve comfort and hygiene in 
all new buildings and in the works extensions which are 
constantly in progress. Improvements of this kind are being 
made in support of the excellent relations with its staff which 
the company has always enjoyed, and one of the chief advo- 
cates of improving conditions for employees is the Chairman 
himself, 

* * * * 
SuccessruL LinoLeuM MANUFACTURE, 

Sir Michael Nairn, who presided at this week’s meeting 
of Michael Nairn and Greenwich Limited, was in the satis- 
factory position of meeting shareholders with a favourable 
forecast fulfilled. He had suggested a continued improve- 
ment in British trade a year ago, and he now looks for 
further improvement if industrial peace is maintained and 
international complications are avoided. From his close 
contact with the manufacturing subsidiaries of the company, 
Sir Michael was able to give shareholders a first-hand account 
of progress in all departments. The board has always made 
a point of maintaining the factories and organisation in a 
state of efficiency which enable them to meet all competition, 
and the company’s financial record is evidence of the wisdom 
of this policy. The company’s interests, however, are 
world-wide, and, like other concerns of similar magnitude, 
it has had to face considerable di‘liculties owing to trade 
embargoes, currency restriction and exchange variations. 
The Chairman expressed the hope that some of these 
restrictions may be sensibly relaxed before long. Mean- 
while, he informed shareholders that the various unilateral 


trade agreements negotiated by the Government have 
already produced important results on British trading 


interests abroad. A. Hi. -D, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“THE Spectator,” JANUARY 2I1stT, 1837. 

On Monday morning, a considerable interest was excited by a 
rumour, which gradually increased until it became the sole topic of 
conversation, that the old and respectable banking firm of Esdailo 
and Co. was placed in such difficulties from the want of an immediate 
command of cash, that they had found it necessary to make an appli- 
cation to the Bank of England for assistance. This intelligence, 
which was at first conveyed in whispers and half sentences, was fully 
justified shortly after noon, by the house suspending its payments, 
while the question of affording the required relief was under con- 
sideration in the Bank parlour. It is understood that the unpre- 
cedented step was adopted by the City bankers, of addressing 
an appeal to the Directors of the Bank of England, calling upon 
them to come to the aid of the banking-house in question, not with 
a view to its reestablishment, but to avert the mischief which would 
have resulted, particularly in the country, had a stop been at once 
put to its payments. Of the eventual solvency of the firm not a doubt 
can exist, when it is known that this application to the Bank was 
pigned by all the City bankers, with, at most, two or three exceptions, 
and who further manifested the sincerity of such being their con- 
viction by subscribing a large sum to meet the actual demands, and 
consenting to postpone their claim for the repayment of it until 
the amount which might be required from the Bank should be 
returned. Of the embarrassment and difficulty that would have 
spread through the country, had not an ample and speedy remedy 
been thus afforded, some idea may be formed when it is taken 
into consideration that no less than seventy-two country banks 
drew upon this firm. With this timely relief, the creditors of the 
banking-house are rendered perfectly secure ; but it will involve 
the necessity of winding up the affairs of the house, and extinguishing 
its banking existence. 


By ZENO. 


(A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct solution of thi 
week's crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword Pisses 
and should be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be Opened 
before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below, Thy Name 
of the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes containing solutions pd 
bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged on delivery. Solutions (ro 
the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.) sh 
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ACROSS 3. Though always to be found 


there, it is only partly fing 


1. A show of indecision is quite 
in a restaurant. 


natural if you get ill 


during a holiday. 4. My first is unchecked in 3, 

10. Satan always appears in my second in 32. 
this dramatic sketch. 5. Is always sour—though not 

14. This soldier is made to necessarily morose ! 
search and rob the human 6. Dry rotten wood. 
race. 7. Hip-bone. 

16. “and in so doing. . . him 8. Can make what is true 
as though you loved him.” impartial. 

18. Fecund coats will give you 9. rev. sere wheel (anag.). 
immunity from arrest or 11. Bottle which breaks into an 
harm. easy gallop ! 

12. Favourable — circumstance 


19. Defendant in real action. 

20. rev. This gets the point to 13. 
perfection ! alley. 

22. Cabbage palm or palm-lily, 15. Let nine break up inside. 

23. What is inborn about a. car 17. These are made to _per- 
will be embodied in flesh. petuate part of us in 

25. I should get on. state. 

26. rev. Vanquish. 21. Famous navigator of the 
across, my second in 23. peg ‘ rhage 

29. rev. ‘‘ No mist obscures, nor 27. The one in the song is poor 


C ; 
cloud, nor speck, nor and old , 
ae: 30. All this needs to grow into 
stain, 
. of heaven.” 


PE ig a plant is an‘ urge. 
31. rev. A beastly constellation ! 
32. These aural aids are made 
almost entirely out of a 

tree stump. 


DOWN 
. If you are this perhaps you 
can compose a line of 
poetry about a_ twisted 
tail. 
. An activity that is quite in 
the air! 


used in tennis. 
rev. The beginning of a blind 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 225 
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SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 225 is Mrs. Marshall, Farway, 
Avondale Road, Exmouth, S$. Devon. 











0283.) 6/-, 3/6, 2/6 Bookable. 


WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 
Evenings at 8.30 mere, 
Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2.30 sharp. 
CROOKED CROSS 
by SALLY CARSON. 


(Vic. 








THE INDEX TO VOLUME 157 OF 
“THE SPECTATOR” IS NOW READY. 
One shilling (or 25 cents) for each copy should be 

enclosed with instructions and addressed to:— 


INDEX DEPT., ‘“‘ THE SPECTATOR,” LTD., 
99 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C.1, ENGLAND. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
line charged as a line. 
6 insertions ; 5% for 18; 


74% for 26; and 10% for 52 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24°, for 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Cfice, 


99 Gower Sireet, London, W.C. 1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


‘i. E QUEEN’S 


All secretarial subjects taught by modern methods } 
delighttu! surroundings. 7 months £59. 
Prospectus from 


67 Queen's Gate, 5.W.7. 


PERSONAL 





——_———_——————_— 
LOTHING, BOOTS and SOCKS of all sizes, particu- 
larly men’s, urgently needed by the poor among 
whom we work in Stepney, Mile End and Bethnal Green. 
Kindly mail or rail to the Rev. PERCY ENESON, East End 
Mission, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 


Road, Stepney, E. 1. 
A’ PAIR.—Lady with small country house Hampshire 


desires another to share home, and work with her ; 
love of children 





SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 





Dept F., Wes. 6939. 





help given ee =. car ; 
— I Ww rary . 

ocean BAR EXAMINATIONS 

123 JANUARY 13th, 1937 

NINETY PER CENT. SUCCESSES 


DAVIES’S 








URCOMB, W. E., now assists R. J, Davies, 
New bond Street, W. 1. We motor the Kingdom 
valuing for ail! purposes, and purchasing tor cash works 
of art, furniture, jewels, plate, &c. Full details, see “ A 








Lady” opportunity, pazes Times or Morning lost any | Sussex House, 1 Holland Park, W.11. Park 4414 5. 
Saturday. Mayfair 2437 or Hurcomb, Hillside 4666 
Smoking opinion’s mightly voicc— 7ENSINGTON LANGUAGES CENTRE. Principal 
One hears it say “ TOM LONG’s my choice |” R. Earus-JENKINS, M.A. DOE LEE.  Qualined 








Lingnist, Phonetician, &e. Fully traimed edueationatist 
“CVURVEY ” provides Planned Knowledge and | Natives, Groups or Private.—s¥ Lextam Gardens, W.S 
S Essential News for the student of World Affairs, 
—Write Dept. P., 25 Harmer Street, Gravesend, Kent. 


INDON COLLEGE OF 
(Principat: Dr. bh. Roberts). 

Compiete and practical training tor educated girls and 
women desiring To be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Protessional Politicians or Business men, 

TUITION. 

quatified student 
to loreign shorthand, 
any secretarial subject. 
s.W. 1. (Yel. Sloane 6151). 





HE ABORTION LAW REFORM ASSOCIATION 
advocates that contraceptive services should be 
improved and the right to them freely piven, and that 
Iegal operation should be a second line of defence. 
Membership, 2s. 6d. minimum.—HON. SECRETARY, 
A.L.R.A., 17 Mount Carme! Chambers, London, W.38 


men, 
INDIVIDUAL 
A suitable position tound tor every 
Special attention given 
Shorter 
Apply, 





courses In 
46 Grosvenor Place, 


MEDICAL 








YALLSTONES permanently removed without opera- 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


A tion, guaranteed.—Send for Free Pamphlet, to C. 
HEATON, 38 King Street, Wallasey. 








AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Publie Scho 
H individual lines tor girls from 1-19. Playing fi él re 
park, woodtand 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. (iirls are 
prepared tor usual examinations and for the 





CINEMAS 














_______ j entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, Music 
CA DEM Y C LN EM A. | Domestic Science. Fees £t20-150 p.a. 
A Oxford St. Ger. 2981, eee 
Last week ‘ *CONFETTL’ FOR GIRLS, 


OWTHER COLLEGE 
at vg. Perf. Thurs., Jan. I 


Jan. 22nd, PAULA WESSEL Siet, ABERGELE, 


Com. Fri., ERNTE.” NEAR NORTH WALES. 
Headmistress: Miss K. 1. Savers, M.A. (Cantab.) 
= = Chairman: Str Roxatp Maciray, G.CLM.G, 





Examinations for Junior, Senior and Musie Entrance 
SCHOLARSHIPS, of the nominal value from £2¢ 
imnum from four to six years, will be held in Marc! 
Exhibitions may also be available for girls oi 
ability who do not reach scholarship standard, Foi 
further particulars, apply to the HEADMISTRESS, 





ART EXHIBITIONS 


E AXAHIBITIONS OF PAINTINGS by 
JAMES TISSOT (1836-1902) 





























and HENRY BISHOP, na 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 10-6. OEDEAN SCHOOL, BRIGHTON 
= — SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS — will be 
} awarded on the result of an Examination to be hekd in 
7] MY TAC? a ry | May, 1937, for girls under 14.) The value of each award 
APPOIN IME! TS, Ke.. VACANT AND | will vary trom £30 to £150 a year, according to the 
WANTED j financial circumstances of the candidate A number 
| of Bursaries will also be given to girls who do not reach 
| scholarship or exhibition standard. Papers will be 
YIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL TRUST.—The | worked «? the candidate's home or school. and interviews 
¥ Council of the G.P.D.S.T. invite applicitions for | for selected candidates will subsequently he held at 
po post of Head-Mistress of the Oxford High School for | Roedean.— Particulars and forms of applic ition from the 
Girls. They must be delivered not later t | HEAD-MISTRESS’S SECRETARY. Last) day of entry 
February 13th next to the Seeretary of the G.P.D.S.T., | Mareh 3lst. . 
Broadway Court, S.W.1, from whom particulars as to | 
+ form of applic ation should be previously obtained. aaa eet 
ie duties o S s 
= peg of the new HEAD-Misteess will begin in MVHE LAURELS SCHOOL (Late of RUGBY), | 


WROXALL ABBEY WARWICK Recognised 





| 

| 

| by Board of Education, This well-known School for 

\ TEYMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSET.— The Eead- | Girls now o: cupies large modern premises in most bean- 
mastership will be VACANT at the end of July, | tiful surrcu: dings. Preparation for all examinations to 

1937. The Headmaster should be a University graduate kntrance and Scholarship 

in honours, and a member of the Church of England, | games, riding ani swimming. Individual 

Full particulars may be obtained from KR, OLDFIELD, Esq., | assurcé, Entire charge if desired. 

Secretary, Weymouth College, Dorset.  pectus.—Apply Pamcivacs, 


University 
attention 
Illustrated pres- 


SECRETARIES | 


University | 


standard. All | 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





gp tage SCHOOL, YORK.—Boarding School 
} for Boys under management of Society of Friends. 
| Emphasis on Citizenship and Jeisure work and yore al 
| training. Entrance Scholarship Examination in March 
Apply, HEADMASTER before February 22nd. 


SS" GEORGE'S 
, 


Four SCHOLARSHIPS, value £30-£40, and a number 
of bursaries, for boy boarders, will be held in Mareh, 





SCHOOL, HARPENDEN. 





New School Wing, &c., to be 
which will commence on 


Opened Next 
19th, 


| 1937, Ages 9-14. New entrants below 12 years ot ag 

| will be housed in the new wing recently added.—Apply 

| tor particulars to the Secretary at the School. 

| 

| 

TNH E INDIVIDUATL SCHOOL, 
TAN-Y-BRYN, 

| Near Llandudno Junction, North Wales. 

| 

| All Classes Limited to Ensure Individual Tuition. 


January 
Head-Master: J. Antoxsy Tuompsox, M.A., 
i “RLELS. (Caius Coll., Cambridge) 
Assisted by resident staff of honours graduates, 
For Prespectus apply SECRETARY, 








ye BEDFORD PHYSK AL TRAINING | COL- 
LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, 


| | Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Miss PETIT. Students 
j are trained in this College to become teachers of 
| course of training extends over 3 
and inc Educational and Medical Gymnastics, 
| Massage, Dancing, Hockev, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
| Netball, &e. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus 
} apply SECRETARY 





nastics, The 





‘ludes 
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i AINING OF 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
OF SOCIAL 
HEALTH. 








WORKERS SIN. MENTAL 


LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOML SAND POLITICAL 








| 
| 
} SCIEN 
(University of Sait 
SESSION 1937 38. 
Applications are invited from trained social workers 

for scholarships ef £200 for a one-session course of 

| theoretical and practical training in Mental Health, 





1937. 


starting In September, 
| available for candidates bet we 


ht scholarships are 





the ages of 22 and 35 who hold a social science certificate 
or degree, have had experienc: of social service and ar 
eligible for employment in the United Kingdom 

| The scholarships are granted for the purpose of quali- 
iving candidates for psychiatric social work in con- 
nexion with mental hospitals, child guidance elinies 
and other institutions treating those suffering fro. 
mental instability. or defect 


Tine Course is also suitab’e for any social worke 


rned with personal or sccial difficulties of children or 
adults 

Applications for scholarships must be received c 
later than May Ast, 1937 

Further particulars may be obtained from the 
SECRETARY OF THE SCHOOL, Houghton Street, Aldw 4 
London, W.C. 2 
| 
| 
SC HOL ASTIC AG ENC IES 

YCHOOUOLS F OR BOY s AND GIKLS, 
iS TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS 


Information f orwarde 


| Prospectus and re! iable led tree 
| harge. 

the age of the pupil, district preferred 
| and rough idea of fees should be given. 
| J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
. London, E.C.4. Tele: Mansion House 5003, 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


tained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 





71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 





Established 1837, Capital Authorised and Issued, £12,000,000; Paid-up JOHN & 
Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000 (Not | EDWARD 
capable of being called up except in the event of and for the purpose of 
the Dank being wound up)—- £12,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000; 

Special Currency Reserve, £1,600,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Book Toker 
Bank's Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New | books are w 
Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. Commercial show. Visi 
ar Circular Letters of Credit and Travellers’ Cheques issucd atlable 

tl rut the World BILLS are purchased or sent for Collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascer- iat 


BUMPUS 


477 OXFORD ST. W.1 





LTD., BOOKSELLERS 10 
HIS MAJESTY TRE KING 


1s are exchanged. Enquiries about 

elcomed. All the New Books are on 

t this Bookshop and the Children’s 
Book Room. 


MAYFAIR 
3601 
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LECTURES FOREIGN SCHOOLS 
FARESHAM COLLEGE, Basinghall Street, F.C. 2.— CHESIERES-VILLARS, SWITZER 


KR 6Four Lectures on JOHNSON : 
he delivered on Tuesday to Friday, 


und BOSWELL Tl 
January 26th to 29th, 


AVENIR. 
® LAND. Altitude 4,100 ft, 
BOYS and GIRLS. 
Entire charge 
Ph.D. Cantab.. and Mrs. 


A HOME SCHOOL tor 


Complete curriculum in English and 
HAMSHERE, 


taken, — JOUN 
HLAMSHERE. 





hy Prorfssor A. W. REED, M.A., D.Lit., Gresham — dey 
Professor of Rhetoric, at 6 p.m. ‘Admission Free, 

1 FYRERALISM IN THE MODERN WORLD. 

a 


FOUR LECTURES AT 
JANUARY 26TH. 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURE 
3) ANDREW McFADYEAN, 
Chairman: RAMSAY MUIR, 
FEBRUARY OTH. 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Ry SIR FREDERICK WHYTE, K.C.S.1, 
Chairman: Lorp MEsTON, K.S.C.L. 
MARCH 9TH. 
THE ECONOMIC STRUCTURE 
By GEOFFREY CROWTHER, 
Chairman: L ye - AYTON, 


8.15 P.M. 





APRIL 
INDIVIDUAL AND THE 
By C. P. SNOW. 
Chairman: Mk&s, CORBETT ASHBY, 

Tn the MANSON HALL, 26 PORTLAND PLACE, W.1. 
seats for the single lectures 3s., 2s. and Is.: for the 
series 10s,, 7s. and 3s, Tickets and programme on 
application to the Lecture Committee, Liberal Party 
Organisation, 42 Parliament Street, S.W.1. 


THE STATE 





TNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


A Course of Two Lectures on “ THEORY OF KNOW- 


LE he I.” will be given by PROF, R. F. A. HOERNLE, YONG POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical comps. 
M.A... B.Sc. (Head of the Department of Philosophy | alee considered for publication, Terms by arrangement 
in me University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, | — VETER DEREK LTp., Z1., 1404 Shattesbury Gv. Ws 
dor ith, Africa). at BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

(Regent's Park; Entrance—York Gate, N.W.1) on YONGS, Poems, &c., wanted for broadeasting and 
MONDAY AND TUESDAY, JANUARY 25th and 26th S publication iood royalties 

at 5.15 pm. At the First lecture the Chair will be | 
taken by Prof. L. Susan Stelbinz, D.Lit. (Professor of 
Philosophy in the University 


A Course of Six Leci ares on “2 
OF AMERICA AS A VOLO 
civen under thé Watson 
Sulgrave Manor Board by 
ROOSEVELT (late 
Islands 
NEW 
trom Malet 


THI RSDAYS, 


THE UNITED STATES 
AL POWER” will be 
Chair Foundation of the 
OLONEL THEODORE 
Governor-Qeneral of the Philippine 
and formerly Governor of Puerto Rico) at the 
BU ILDINGS OF THE UNIVERSITY (Entrance 
Street, W.C.1) on TUESDAYS AND 
JANUARY 26th and zsth and FEB- 
RUARY 2nd, 4th, 9th and lth at 5.30 p.m. At the 
First Lecture the Chair will be taken by The Right 
Hon. The Earl Spencer, D.L., J.P. (Vice-Chairman of 
1 Sulgrave Manor Board) 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
Ss. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Reg 





istrar. 

4 Course of thr 
TiONsS OF 
THOUGHT” 


e Teetures on “ SOME CONTRIBU- 
ANCIENT GREECE TO HUMAN 
will be given by Dr. A. W. PICKARD- 


psp IND FOR 








CAMBRIDGE, F.BLA. (Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
ersity Of Shefiield), at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LONDON (Gower Street, W.C. 1), on FEBRUARY 2nd, | 
rd and 4th. 1937, at 5.30 p.m. At the first Lecture the | 
Chair will be taken by Prof. J. H. Sleeman, M.A. (Pro- | 
tessor of Classics in the University). 
4 Course of three Lectures on ** ECONOMIC PROP- | 


AGES” will be given (in | 


LEMS OF THE MIDDLE 
English) by Professor A. DOPSCH (Professor of History 





jn the University of Vienna) at the NEW BLU ILDINGS | 

OF THE NIVERSITY (entrance from Montague | 

Place, WLC.1), on PEBRUARY 3rd, 5th and Sth, 1937, | 

5.30 pam At the first Lecture the Chair will be taken | 

v Protessor Norman H. Baynes, M.A., D.D. (Professor | 
cf Byzantine History in the University). 


ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET, 


s. J. WORSLEY, 


PUBLICATIONS 


e ERY month over 28,000 people read The East End 

Star. Full of fascinating articles and pictures of 

Fast End life. Send your name and address, and we 

will send you a copy of this month's issue.-The Rev. 

PERCY INESON, Superintendent, East) End = Mission, 

Central Hall, 3° Bromley Street, Commercial Road, 
Stepney, E. 1. 























TYPEWRITERS, 


AUTHORS, Ke. 





| ITERARY Typewtg.. Trans., &c.. promptly ex., MSS. 
4 ts. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000,—Miss N. 
Me PFarLane(C), Thestaudy,96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea. 





ITERARY Typing 1s. per 1,000 words. 
4German,~POLLARD, 


Also French, 
36 Ampthill Sq., N.W.1. Ens.1972. 
TINY SENTIMENTS, 
SERVICE, 1 (5S) Glenside, 








\ AKE MONEY WRITING 
Details Stamp. 
Plymouth, 








EUROPEAN BRoOAD- 


CASTING SERVICES, 197 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 





TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet. —REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85p), Palace Gate) W.3. 








FOR THE TABL wid &e. 





PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS 
Shortbread with almonds and_ peel. 
3y post 3s. dd., 5s. 10d., 88. 7d. 
from 
MACKIE’S 


108 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
DD Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free on 
request. —MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 








AVE you anything to sell? Readers having anything 

to sell or professional services to offer are invited to 

bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 
and should reach The Spectator Offices. 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 


—_ 


WANTED TO PURCH. ASE 


VINE JE WE LS, precious stones, gold. in any fo 
sovereigns bought. We pay highe 

Please call or send by registered post. 

return, 





rm and 
st market Prices, 
Cash or offe 


t 
LONDON JEWELLERY Mart, L1p., M; ry 








f 9 
415 Oxford Street, W.1 (entr. in Duke Strectye ist 
Selfridges. ® 
aaa ee 
(7OU CAN POSSESS 4 erg PEARL NECKLED 
i 


We offer a real diane peart necklet grown jn the 
Oyster, length 174 inches, with jewel clasp attached, for 
£2: usual price, £5. Also drop or single pearl e arringy 
and gents’ studs from £1 per pair. Money Willingly 
refunded if not approved.—THE ee PEARL Fisuery Iks, 
14 Dover Street, Piccadilly, W. 
<2 TD 
| EADY CASH WAITING.—TI give the HIGHEST 

PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
COPLES.—T. J. GASTON, 76 Strand, W.C.2 (Tem. 3048), 
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HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 











a 

ELGRAVE CLUB LTD., (96 Belgrave Road, §.W.), 
—Room and breaktast, ds. 6d. a night, or 308, 
weekly : with dinner, 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.—Vict, 3347, 
nang 

ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINR 
D BATHS HOTEL,—175 rooms all with h. & ¢. water, 
Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. RAG 


Illustrated Guide from R, Lusu, Manager. 





———— 
ADINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
De crescent, Tyms.: ** Melerest,”” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295, 








Britain's Greatest 

Rest or Pleasure. 270 Bed. 
Inclusive terms from 13s, per 
Prospectus tree. ‘Two Resident Physicians 


ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY'S—Gt. 
\ Hydro. For Health, 

rooms, grounds 10 acres. 
day. Illus. 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country, 





Ask tor ae List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMEN’ HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LI 





Nn. A., Ltp., 


¥. 
TREET, wae 


STRE 





St. Goucer $s House, 193 Recryt 











YURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
Ss quarters, situated in the loveliest part of SURREY.— 
Apply tor List ** S,”” stating ~~ ments to, “ SURREY 
Prudenti ial Buildings, | Guildford. 





Epsom Road, 





TARWICK CLUB LTD. (21 St. George’s Sq., 8.W.1) 
—Room and breakfast 53. night or 30s. wkly : with 
dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 2 gns. w'kly.—Vict. 7239 


HOUSES AND PROPERTIES FOR SALE 
OR TO LET 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 


For properties of every description apply to 
Messrs. F. D. 


IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD 
AND CO., 








week, Discounts :—25°, for 6 insertious, 59% for 13, 


SEVENOAKS, OXTED & REIGATE 











Academic Registrar, 74% for 26 and 10% for 52. (Tels. 2 1147/8) (Tet. : 240) (Tel. : 938) 
PATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM HASTINGS.—AL orks | PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL, JEEN 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN, 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER AND SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CKESCENT. 

BRIGHTON (Kottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE, 


BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS, 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVEKSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wates).—BRYN-TYRCIL, 


CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark CRAWFORD, 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA. — The WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 

EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

PARK GATES 
ALISON 

GLENESK 


EDINBURGH. 
EDZELL (Angus) 


FALMOUTH (Cornwall PALMOUTH 

FILEY (Yorks.)—LINKFIELD, Primkosr VALLEY, 
GLASGOW.—MOKF’S, India Strect. 
GRAYSHOTT (ilants FOX & PELICAN, 


HARROGATE. 
HASLEMERE. 


CAIRN HYDRO. 
WHITWELL HATCH. 





n by W. Srealcur anp 


No. 


Printed in Great Dritai 


Qt 
HU NSTANTON.— 
LINKS 


KENMORE ( 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 

KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).-LOCH RANNOCIIL, 
LEAMINGTON 


LEATHERHEAD.—RED ILOUSE, 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire) 
LONDON.— 


5S.W 
MALVERN.—ROY AL POL EY. 
MANCHESTER. 
MATLOCK,— 


MONMOUTH,— BEAUFORT ARMS, 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOK ILOUSE 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 


OBAN. 
OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer). 
PERTH, 


Sons, 
99 Gower 


LE STR ANGE ARMS & GOLF 


Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE, 


SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE 
—REGENT. 


-—LOCH AWE, 
-CLIFTON, Welbeck St.. W.1. 
—CROFTON, Queen's Gate, 5.W.7 

—DE VERE, Kensington, W 

—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St.. 

—UNITE i” SERVICES, 
Rd., 


W.C. 1. 
938-102 ¢ romwell 


BOWDON HYDRO. 


SMEDLEY’S, 


—ROYAL 
WESTERN. 


MARINE. 
GREAT 
-OVERSTRAND., 





SLATION HOTEL, 


99 Fetter Lane, London, £ 2g, 
Loudon, W.C.1 


Lrp., 98 and 
street, 


1, and 


Friday, Januar y 22, 


| ST. MAWES 


PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—PERWICK Bay & LID 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 


KS, 


nag (Sussex).—OLD HOPE ANCHOR 
. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ine, IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE 


(Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 

SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE, 

SELBY (Yorks.)—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS 

SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONEPK., Weston. 

SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 

SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 

SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., WYDRO Hote. 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 

SOUTHSEA.—PEN DRAGON, 

STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). —BEN WYVIS. 

STROUD (nr.). Rodborough Common.—BEAR INN 

TAMWORTH (Statfs)—CASTLE, 

TEIGNMOUTH (Bis Phere ignton).—HUNTLY 


TINTERN.— BEAUFORT . 
TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE. 
—PALACE, 
—KOSLIN WALL. 


TWYFORD (Berks).—GROVE HALL 


published by Tuk Srecravor, Lrv., at their offices, 
1937, 
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